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FINGER AND TOE IN TURNIPS. 








Tus disease of the turnip crop has not, as 
yet, made sufficient progress in this country to 
attract general notice, though in many parts of 
Great Britain it has already begun to enlist a 
degree of attention second only to the potato 
rot. We have, however, heard of some fail- 
ures of the turnip crop, which, from the imper- 
fect description given, we are inclined to think 
have resulted from the reproduction in this 
country, of the disease familiarly known abroad, 
as the “ Finger and Toe.” Indeed, we shall not 
be surprised to find this disease already under 
considerable headway among us; and that the 
reason of its being unknown is, that turnips 
having been considered a kind of uncertain crop, 
the failures have not been traced to any partic- 
ular cause, but have been classed under the 
general result of “a bad season,” or ‘‘ bad seed.” 

Be this as it may, it will not be uninteresting 
or unprofitable to devote a little space to an in- 
quiry into the general phases of this disease, as 
brought out by the special investigations of the 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. We shall 
not attempt to give any thing more than the 
results obtained by the committee having this 
subject in charge. The partial report occupies 
some 22 pages of the quarterly journal of the 
above-named Society. 

The committee commenced the investigations 
by sending out to a large number of turnip 
raisers in different parts of Scotland, a circular 
containing more than twenty questions, as to 
the variety of turnip most affected, the nature 
and treatment of the soil, rotation of crop pre- 
viously, the weather, time of sowing, kind of 
manures, time of appearance of disease, &c. 

Many of the answers to these questions were 
conflicting, as will be seen further on. A mi- 
nute examination of the numerous specimens 
sent in to the committee, indicated three well- 
marked varieties of the disease. 

In the first, the bulb is much deformed, hav- 
ing lost its naturally rounded form, and in place 
of the usual plain tap-root, it either branches out 
into a large number of small fibrous roots, or 
presents a mass of excrescences on the lower 
part, through or among which, bunches of 
fibres are scen to pass. In some cases, especi- 
ally in the earlier stages of the disease, there is 
merely a thickening of the main tap-root, ora 
small excrescence on one side; in others there 
is either a large bunch of small roots, or a group 
of protuberances, so that the entire bulb iscon- 
verted into an irregularly modulated mass, often 


of the most grotesque and extraordinary form. 
It is not uncommon to see a fibre run a dis- 
tance of six or eight inches, and then swell into 
an excrescence as large as a bean or filbert. 
These are broken off in pulling the turnip, and 
on this account are not observed, unless carefully 
looked for. These excrescences are similar in 
texture to the healthy bulb, though generally 
harder and more woody. In the later stages of 
the disease, these excrescences change to a 
pulpy mass of decomposing matter, and form 
a nest for the eggs of insects. 

In the second form of the disease, the bulb 
retains its ordinary form, but on its sides are 
seen one or more spots, varying from one to 
four inches in diameter. They resemble 
warts, presenting a rough and irregular surface, 
though generally but little raised above the 
level of the skin. On cutting the turnip noth- 
ing remarkable is seen in the earlier stages of 
the disease, but later decomposition is found to 
have commenced, and that part under the dis- 
eased surface is found to be soft, discolored, and 
putrid. : 

The third form of the disease—which has only 
been observed in the swede variety —is character- 
ised by a wart-like excrescence on the bulb, hav- 
ing a brownish appearance; and when cut into, 
it is found that the bulb for a considerable 
depth has become completely dry, consisting of 
a light spongy mass, of a brown color. 

The first form of the disease is by far the 
most common, and corresponds with the des- 
cription of that observed in this country. The 
second form isless frequently seen, and the third 
form is believed to be rare. 

Dr. AnpErson, chemist to the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society, and the chief acting member of 
‘the committee, instituted a large number of 
analyses, both of the healthy and diseased 
bulbs, grown in the same field, and of the dif- 
ferent soils where the crop was most subject to, 
and most free from, the attacks of the disease. 
The result of these chemical examinations indi- 
cated nothing worthy of notice in the composi- 
| tion of the roots. The diseased bulbs contained 
‘less water than the healthy, owing to their 
| harder and more woody texture. In most cases 
of comparison, however, the ash of the healthy 
| bulbs contained a larger percentage of chloride 
‘of sodium (common salt.) 





| 


| ‘The chemical examination of the soils showed | 


pretty conclusively, that their composition has 
_no effect upon the development of the disease. 
| We may now allude to the answers given to 


_the schedule of questions addressed to practical 
' turnip raisers. 

| 1st. Variety of turnip affected. —A dozen 
| gentlemen were of opinion that all varieties 


| were equally liable to the disease. A greater 


number, however, state that a difference is ob- 
servable, and that the white globe appears to 
be the most commonly and ‘most severely af- 
fected. Next to this, the purple top yellow, 
green top globe, and hybrids, are most com- 
monly affected. In general the swedes suffer 
less than others, though two gentlemen found 
this variety the worst. The committee, from all 
they can gather from various sources, conclude 
that the varieties which are the softest, and 
which cannot be kept long, are most liable to 
the disease. They think exceptions may be ex- 
pected, which we are yet unable to account for; 
and that where the disease occurs with much 
virulence it may attack all varieties equally. 

2d. The nature of the soil, course of cropping 
for the last seven years, and rotation of’ crops 
previously.—The general conclusion drawn from 
the numerous reports, is that the disease makes 
the greatest ravages in light soils. With two 
or three exceptions, clay soils were generally ex- 
empt. Themechanical state of the soils appeared 
to exert considerable influence. Though light 
soilsare most subject to its ravages, yet on head- 
lands, waggon paths, and other places where the 
ground was compressed, the turnips were most 
diseased. In one place where mud was thrown 
out along a ditch in cleaning, the whole crop 
was destroyed. 

No connection could be traced between the 
disease and the previons rotation of crops upon 
the soil. 

3d. Date of sowing, and weather before and 
after.—From the instances narrated, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn in regard to the influence 
of the weather at the time of sowing. A ma- 
jority, however, suffered most from late sown 
crops, though this effect may have been modi- 
fied by the particular season in which these 
observations were chiefly made. 

4th. Manures—kinds, quantities, state of, time 
and mode of application.—Fertilizers of almost 
every kind, and in different states of prepara- 
tion were tried, yet little satisfactory informa- 
tion is supplied. Well-rotted farm-yard manure 
produced less disease than the same kind of 
manure ina raw state. In many cases, rape- 
dust acted as an antidote, though this -also 
| failed in several instances. It appears on the 
| whole, that the disease was worst where guano 
| was the sole manure. Where guano was mixed, 
as it is always better it should be, with super- 
phosphate of lime, the disease was not worse 
than with other manures. 

5th. Date of appearance of disease.—Its first 
appearance was observed at various periods, 
from June to September, perhaps more fre- 
quently after the occurrence of dry weather. 

6th. Effect of repetition of turnips on same 








soil.—The reports are so contradictory under 
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this head, that the only conclusion which can 
be drawn is, that frequent repetition of the crop 
exercises no particular influence. The disease 
was, in several instances, very severe on land 
where turnips had never been raised. 


7th. Occurrence of insects on the plants.—On 
this point, the information is also very conflict- 
ing. But although the majority of the obser- 
vers state postively that no insects were present, 
this does not outweigh the testimony of those, 
who were, perhaps, more careful observers, 
who found evidences of insects, and who are in 
the belief that the disease may be produced, like 
galls on the oak, by the presence of the larvae 
of some insects. One gentleman, Mr. M’Turk, of 
Hastings Hall, presented a report on this sub- 
ject, which is very interesting, and we quote a 
part of it in his own words: 


Ona minute examination of the disease, where 
fully developed, I invariably found evidence of 
insect life, and, when only in the incipient stage, 
it appeared as if the circular tissue had been 
ruptured in minute patches over the substance 
of the gails or tubercles—these patches extend 
in size till they run to each other, and are at 
first of a blackish color, but in the course of 
time acquire a brownish shade, which I regard 
as merely the progress of putrefaction. I be- 
lieve that these blackish patches are very gen- 
erally occasioned by the attacks of insects, 
when an insect, either from instinct or to satisfy 
its wants, in the first instance pierces the root. 
It then deposits an egg, scoops out another hole, 
and another egg is deposited. These holes are 
sometimes close to one another, or at short dis- 
tances; and although the skin of the root has 
only been pierced ‘in the first instance, and a 
lodging for the egg found in the substance of the 
root, by a law common to every species of life, 
the plant covers over the puncture by a deposit 
of fresh matter, a tubercle is formed, and, as 
the insect continues its operations along thecon- 
tigious portions of the root, or is joined by 
other insects in the like operations, a series of 
galls or tubercles are formed. The living ener- 
gies of the plant are then still further impaired, 
putrefaction in some of the earlier-formed tu- 
bercles commences, and this most commonly at 
the time when the eggs deposited have arrived 
at the larvee stage. The maggots or grubs thus 
produced, live on the putrid matter around them, 
and eat their way to the surface, forming an 
outlet by which they have communication with 
the soil and air, but still continue to feed on the 
decayed substance of the root, which at last as- 
sumes a honey-comb appearance from the con- 
sumption of the more putrid matter, and then 
becomes a fit receptacle for the chrysalides, 
when that stage of their existence arrives, But 
in cases where there was little putridity, I have 
found many instances in which a maggot has 
taken a different direction, and continued its 
course into the solid tuber till the time arrived 
for its transformation, or when it could proceed 
no further. It seems then to have surrendered 
itself, and the change into chrysalis taken place, 
the same as, under more favorable circum- 
stances, for its entering upon insect life. The 
ravages of these maggots are not confined to 
the putrid matter of the finger and toe excres- 
cence, but the unhealthy state of the plants 
renders the fibrous roots an easy prey to them 
and a great variety of the beetle tribe, and their 
larvee, which infest the soil. Nor is the depre- 
dation of these tribes confined to the fibrous 
roots, they penetrate the interior in great num- 
bers, and of many different kinds, as far as pu- 
trid matter is to be found, the turnip thus becom- 
ing a means by which its deadliest foes are 
nourished, increased, and perpetuated; and I 
believe it is from this cause that the disease is 
in general most prevalent in those farms (other 
things being alike) where turnips have been 
longest and most frequently cultivated. 





Query? May not some clue to the potato 
rot be suggested in the above quotation ? 

We pass over the answers to the several 
other inquiries, which are so contradictory as to 
give little information, or are alluded to in the 

General Conclusions.—We will here give in 
full, the general conclusions of the committee, 
which are as follows: 

Suth are‘the results of the inquiries made 
among some of the most skilful farmers in all 
parts of Scotland, results which, as it will be at 
once apparent, are of a very conflicting nature— 
much more so than could possibly have been 
anticipated. It appears, indeed, that not only 
do remarkable differences of opinion exist 
among different persons, but in some instances 
an individual reporter informs us that he had 
arrived at certain definite conclusions, of which 
the experience of later years had led him to 
doubt the accuracy. Many of these discrepan- 
cies are no doubt due to climatic differences, 
and might probably meet with a satisfactory 
explanation, if we possessed definite informa- 
tion regarding the meteorological phenomena of 
the districts in which they were observed; but 
others are of the mostinexplicable character. It 
is very difficult to deduce, from among these con- 
flicting statements, any conclusions which can 
be considered altogether beyond cavil; but we 
shall endeavor to state at least such as appear 
to us fair and legitimate inferences, from the 
consideration of all the facts, both theoretical 
and practical, which have been accumulated. 

Ist. It is unquestionable that the disease is 
not due to any chemical change in the composi- 
tion of the soil, It is obvious, however, that 
its physical characters, though not the cause of 
the disease, influence in some way or other its 
development. Thus it is unequivocally made 
out that the disease occurs far more frequently, 
and far more severely, on light soils than on 
heavy, and that the stiffer clays seem to pro- 
duce turnips in which it is rarely observed. 

2d. The disease is not dependent on any 
chemical change having taken place in the plant 
itself, but the changes observed are a conse- 
quence of diseased action. 

3d. That, as far as can be at present seen, the 
most probable explanation is that which attri- 
butes the disease to the attacks of insects. 
This view, and the mode in which the insect 
appears to make its attack, have been detailed 
at some length already, in the words of Mr. 
M’Turk, who has described the whole matter 
with the greatest clearness. It will not, of 
course, be supposed that we can assert with pos- 
itive certainty that insects are the invariable 
cause of the disease, for many of the reporters 
state that they have never observed any. It 
must be observed, however, that this is nega- 
tive evidence only ; and in some cases, no doubt, 
the failure to observe insects may with justice 
be attributed to the observations not having 
been properly made. It is not to be expected 
that the effects are produced by insects infest- 
ing the leaves of the plant, but, as has been be- 
fore observed, it must be due to their attacking 
the root, and depositing their eggs in punctures 
in its skin. Mr. M’Turk has fully explained all 
this, and Mr. Sanderson has stated that he has 
invariably found a small worm or grub, on cut- 
ting open the excrescences in their early stage. 
In fact, if insects are to be sought for, it ought 
to be by cutting open the fingers and toes, and 
carefully examining them in all directions in the 
earlier stages of their growth, because, in most 
instances, the caterpillar produced from the egg, 
which we believe to be deposited in the puncture, 
according to an established law of insect life, eats 
its way outwards to theexternalair. I ameven 
inclined to believe that the putrefaction observed 
in the latter stage of the disease is due to the 
communication made between the air and the 
interior of the bulb, the juice of the turnip be- 
coming partially extravasated, and decomposi- 
tion being set up in consequence. The opinion 
that the disease is due to insect life, appears to 
me to derive confirmation from the fact that 








land becomes, so to speak, infected ; so that, 
when the disease has once made its appearance, 
its tendency is to extend, and it is only eradi- 
cated by some special treatment. Numerous 
remarkable instances have been communicated 
to me, in which the’disease was manifestly pro- 
duced by a sort of infection. Mr. Elliot states 
that he has often observed that, if diseased tur- 
nips be stored during winter on a stubble field 
intended for turnips next year, the disease in- 
variably destroys the crop in those parts. Mr. 
Wilson, Freeland, mentions a case having oc- 
curred on Lord Blantyre’s farm, in which dis- 
eased turnips were applied as manure to the 
wheat crop, and the disease afterwards made its 
appearance on the part of the field so manured. 
Mr. Fortune, of Muircambus, gives a similar 
statement as having been observed on two dif- 
ferent occasions on his farm; and Mr. Finnie 
observed, on a field of his in which turnips had 
been partly removed and partly eaten off with 
sheep, that the former was comparatively free 
of disease the next time it was under turnip, 
and the latter portion severely affected. Nu- 
merous similar facts have been mentioned to 
me, so that there can be no doubt about the ac- 
curacy of the observation. Now, the most in- 
telligible explanation of this fact is, that the in- 
sects, once introduced into the soi], remained 
there, and attacked the subsequent crop. We 
know that when insects pass into the chrysalis 
state, they frequently remain for years in that 
form ; and thus it is easy to conceive that they 
may have Jain dormant in these cases, and in 
passing into the perfect insect have deposited 
their eggs on the young plant. It would also 
explain the fact that, when the disease appears 
in a district, it remains permanently in it, unless 
some means of eradicating it are taken. 

4th. It appears that the disease may in most 
instances, though not in all, be prevented by 
the liberal use of lime, which must be applied 
one or two years previous to the turnip. 

5th. If this disease be really produced by 
the attacks of insects, it is worthy of inquiry 
whether lime may not produce its good effects 
by destroying them. If so, there must be other 
modes in which this could be effected equally 
well, and with a less expenditure. Several sub- 
stances have been used for destroying insects, 
such as tar, tar oil, and the like. Salt has 
also been employed in some cases with effect, 
and one or two instances are mentioned in 
which it has proved of use to theturnip. These, 
and similar methods of treatment, are certainly 
deserving of more extended trial. 
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HOW TO USE GUANO. 





WE have remarked on this subject frequently, 
but as too much can scarcely be said on a topic 
of somuch importance, we subjoin the following 
concise directions from the Mark Lane Express. 

First.—Never mix it with any thing; all 
lime, compost, ashes, and similar ingredients, 
too often contain enough caustic alkali to drive 
off the ammoniacal parts, before the soil can 
surround and absorb them. A vast amount of 
mischief and loss often follows this sad mistake. 
If they could apply it alone, the soil can best 
adapt it for plants. 

Second.—Mix as much as possible with the 
soil, not too deeply, but plow it in after sowing 
it broadcast, unless it be for beans, or drilled 
and ridged crops, when it may be sown on the 
surface before the ridges are made. 

Third.—If applied as a top-dressing, always 
apply it, if possible, before rain, or when snow 
is on the ground; and if on arable land, har- 
row, hoe or scuffle, if possible, immediately 
after the operation. 

Fourth.—The best mode to apply it is by wa- 
ter. A slight solution of it is by far the most 
powerful and speedy application. 

Fifth.—If sowed with drilled grain, or in- 
deed any seed whatever, it should never come 
in contact. It is not a bad plan to sow broad- 
cast, after the corn-drill, and then harrow, as it 
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is kept in the nearest proximity to the seed, 
without coming in contact with it. 

Lastly.—Be sure to get, if possible, the gen- 
uine article ; cheap guano there is none. 

The quantity of genuine guano, per acre, 
used, is from two to three hundred pounds. 
The latter quantity when the land is deficient 
and requires speedy renovation. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF LUCERNE. 
BY A PRACTICAL FARMER. 


[We are glad to meet with the following arti- 
cle, which we find in the Mark Lane Express. 
The Lucerne crop is one of great value in Eng- 
land, and we have little doubt that it will be 
found worthy of general adoption in this coun- 
try. The article will well pay a careful peru- 
sal.] 

“Lucerne is a deep-rooting perennial plant, 
sending up numerous small and tall clover-like 
shoots, with blue or violet spikes of flowers. It 
is a native of the south of Europe, and appears 
to be acclimatized in the warmer parts of Eng- 
land. Lucerne or medic is highly extolled by 
the Roman writers.” ‘* Lucerne is much grown 
in Persia and Lima, and is mown in both coun- 
tries all the year round, it is also of unknown 
antiquity in Old Spain, Italy, and the south of 
France, and was introduced to England from the 
latter country, according to Miller, in 1657.” 

Columella speaks of it, as the choicest of all 
fodder, and lasting many years; that it may be 
cut from four to six times annually ; that it en- 
riches the land upon which it grows; that it 
fattens healthy cattle, and is a remedy for sick 
ones; and that the produce of one rood will 
keep a horse the whole year. 

I cannot admit the full force of the latter re- 
marks; but I know it to be a most valuable 
“artificial grass,” and worthy of the attention 
of every cultivator; and it has, as a plant, be- 
come so hardy, that no great apprehensions 
need exist as to its successful cultivation on all 
suitable soils in this country. The soils best 
adapted to its growth are, I believe, a deep mild 
loam on a chalky subsoil; but all lands that are 
well drained and suited to the growth of wheat 
or turnips will do well for lucerne; they must, 
however, possess fertility and depth, and the 
richer the better. 

The preparation of the land should be by 
deep plowings;.it must be brought to perfect 
culture, and be cleansed from every weed, as 
these are very detrimental to the young plants. 
The pulverization should be complete; and when 
the soil is rendered as fine as possible, it should 
be supplied with a heavy dressing of rich well- 
fermented dung—this is to be immediately 
plowed in, the land rolled down, and all to be 
finished by the latter end of April or beginning 
of May. 

Seeding.—The seed should at once be drilled 
in, at the rate of sixteen pounds per acre, at in- 
tervals of nine or ten inches. If sown broad- 
cast, about eighteen pounds should be the seed- 
ing per acre. Drilling, however, is by far pre- 
ferable, as offering much greater facilities for 
cleaning the crop, and other subsequent man- 
agement. 

It is not an uncommon practice to sow lu- 
cerne upon acorn crop. This I think very ob- 
jectionable. It is in its early stages of very 
tender growth, and requires every attention and 
advantageous nursing that can be given to it as 
a crop; but when once it has secured a good 
hold upon the soil, it is one of the hardiest and 
most productive of fodder crops. The great 
desideratum is to procure a good plant in face 
of its numerous enemies—the fly, slug, beetle, 
grub, wireworm, and last, though not least, 
weeds—all are very destructive; and on that 
account I strongly urge the above course as 
most likely to secure a good and permanent 
plant. 

Subsequent Management.—This will mainly 
consist of repeated hand-hoeings, forkings, and 











pickings, together with a periodical supply of 
rotten dung, to be well forked in. Harrowings 
are to be deprecated, though constantly prac- 
ticed ; it may be a cheap way of tearing up sur- 
face weeds; but it also greatly injures the lu- 
cerne plants, and of course renders the cuttings 
less productive. In the third or fourth year 
after drilling, the crop may be very greatly im- 
proved by hoeing up every alternate row; it 
will by this time have attained sufficient growth 
and strength of plant to fill up the intervals 
with its luxuriant herbage, and may then be 
more economically cleaned and better cultivated 
by the horse-hoe and ridge-harrow. The plant 
will also grow more vigorously, and yield more 
abundant fodder. As a top-dressing, gypsum 
stands first, at the rate of three to five cwts. per 
acre, applied when the herbage is growing freely. 
The saline mixtures come next, and most of the 
artificials used as manures are beneficial; but 
being a deeply tap-rooted plant, they are of lit- 
tle value as compared with good farm-yard dung 
put totheroots. Great careis required to keep 
the crop clean, as it cannot long exist amidst 
grassy weeds, neither can it bear depasturing 
any more than a carrot-bed; for if once the 
head or eye is eaten, the root is almost certain 
to die. If, however, the crop is well managed, 
and duly cleaned and manured, it will continue 
to yield large supplies of very nutritive fodder 
for ten or twelve years in succession, and the 
cuttings after the first year may average from 
three to five, each cutting amounting to from 
three to five tons of green fodder per acre. It 
will frequently be ready for the first cutting by 
the latter end of April; and its growth is some- 
times so rapid as to attain one-half inch in 
height per day, for thirty or forty days together. 
This, I would observe, is only attained in row 
culture. On the broadcast system it does not 
grow with such rapidity; of course its cuttings 
are Jess frequent and also less abundant, and its 
earlier destruction more certain. 


Ido not know of any domestic animal that 
does not manifest a decided partiality for fresh 
cut lucerne. They may be seen weeding it out 
from other grasses, and eating it with the great- 
est relish. Horses,'cattle, sheep, pigs—all alike 
do this. For milk cows it is superior to clover 
in every particular, causing an increase in the 
quantity and quality of both milk and butter. 
In this respect it cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to cottagers “‘who keep their cow,” a 
rood of land being sufficient to grow feod for 
one cow; and to all occupiers it must forma 
very valuable addition to their ordinary supplies 
of green food ; to those in particular who adopt 
the soiling system it is almost indispensable, 
partly on account of its amazing produce, and 
partly as a wholesome and _highly-nutritious 
change of food. Much has been written rela- 
tive to its transplantation to produce a crop; it 
will undoubtedly produce a crop in this way; 
but it is undesirable, except to fill up old gaps 
and the like, as the general crop begins to de- 
cay ; this, however, is of very doubtful efficacy. 
It may be, and frequently is, sown with an or- 
dinary spring crop, as barley, oats, early peas, 
flax, buckwheat, &c. ; but I have no hesitation 
in saying, that it is the best, and eventually the 
most profitable course to prepare the land, es- 
pecially for the lucerne crop, and put it in alone. 
I have named the month of April as the best 
time for sowing this crop, but it may be defer- 
red so late as August; however, the earlier it is 
sown in the intermediate months the better ; 
that sown in April would yield one cutting in 
September, and yet be strong enough in plant 
to abide the winter. It is seldom grown fora 
seed crop in this country; this is generally im- 
ported, and chiefly from France. I need not ob- 
serve that most plants die after producing their 
seed; and although this is not the case to its 
full extent with lucerne, still it is irretrievably 
injured by taking the seed crop ; hence it should 
not be taken until the last year it has to stand ; 
it should be once cut, and then allowed to pro- 
duce its seed, which, when ripe, may be cut and 
managed in the same way as the clover crop, 








which mode has been described in my previous 
papers. It is also seldom cut for a hay crop, 
for which it is in fact not well adapted, its chief 
value being for soiling as a green herbage crop. 
It is sometimes greatly injured by mildew, for 
which it appears to me there is no preventive 
or remedy. Caterpillars will attack it in great 
numbers—in such case, it should be all cut at 
once, and the land hoed and well raked, or, in 
such an eventuality, a light harrowing might be 
allowed, as it is important to destroy these ma- 
rauders instantly. Stock when feeding upon it 
are not so liable to colic, or to become hoven, as 
when feeding upon tares or clover; it is, never- 
theless, desirable to cut it a few hours before 
required for use. 
0 @ e -—- 


For the American Agriculturist. 


WAYNE COUNTY, N. Y. 
CHARACTER OF SOILS, FARMING PRODUCTS, &c. 


Preruars a few remarks on the climate, soil, 
and productions of Wayne County, N. Y., may 
meet your approbation. Itcan be safely classed 
among the.six best counties of the State, and is 
improving perhaps as rapidly as any other. The 
southern part has been settled much longer 
than the northern portions bordering on Lake 
Ontario. For fine, pleasant villages, and pro- 
ductive and pleasant farming country, the south- 
ern part cannot be excelled in the State. The 
facilities of canal and railroad give them the ad- 
vantage over the northern part, though there is 
now a railroad in progress from the Central R. 
R. at Newark to Sodus Point, a good harbor on 
the Lake, which will make an outlet for that 
part of the county. The northern part is com- 
paratively new. 

The probable reasons for its not being sooner 
settled, were the high prices at which the. land 
was held by the Holland Company who’ first 
purchased it, and to its being unhealthy in some 
localities. But if you now look in upon its 
many good farmers, you will be convinced that 
the state of things is progressive, and I venture 
to say we have as good a farming district as can 
be found. The climate is temperate, as the 
lake modifies the cold and heat. Last fall cat- 
tle fed out until the 19th of Dec., and got a good 
living. Tomato vines were not destroyed until 
near the 1st of Nov. The thermometer has 
ranged the past winter from 2 deg. below to 50 
above zero, and we have had but little. snow, 
not enough to make goou sleighing. 

The soil of this county is varied. In the south- 
ern part it is a clayeysloam interspersed with 
gravel. In the eastern part there is considera- 
ble low land, portions of which are covered'with 
black ash and tamarack; the soil being a black 
loam, or muck. In fact these black ash swales 
are found in nearly all parts of the country, af- 
fording a fine supply of good fencing. In, the 
northern part, there are two kinds of soil with a | 
distinct boundary between them. In the town 
of Sodus is the commencement of the Lake 
Ridge Road, which extends west to the Niagara 
River. This road runs along on the ridge which 
is said once to have been the shore of Lake On- 
tario, which is quite probable. On the south 
side of this ridge, the surface is rolling or inter- 
spersed with smaller ridges, and the soil is a 
gravel. This is very productive. Wheat is 
grown successfully. It is true the weevil has 
injured this crop to some extent, but not as much 
as in parts more remote from the lake. Corn, 
barley, oats, buckwheat, &c., are raised in great 
quantities. It is not as natural for grass as the 
loamy land, but good crops of clover are grown. 
North of this ridge the soil is a sandy loam, and 
in many places very thickly covered with cobble 
stones, many of them quite large. It is low and 
level, and considered very good for wheat. 

As a fruit growing region, Wayne Co. cannot 
be excelled. Apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, and Quirices are raised in great abun- 
dance, and form no small item in its exports, 
There is no county in the State, (I believe, from 
statistics,) that sends out as much fruit, both 
green and dried, as Wayne. 
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The rearing of cattle has not been so much 
attended to as in less grain-growing districts ; 
but there begins to be an improvement in that 
respect, and several fine herds of Durhams and 
Devons are to be seen. There are some sheep, 
mostly of the Bakerwell or English breed, kept 
more for mutton than their wool, which is very 
coarse. Land brings from $30 to $100 per 
acre, and is perhaps as cheap for the quality, as 
in any place in the State. There is a flourishing 
County Agricultural Society here which is do- 
ing a great deal to benefit farmers. 

S. A. Cours. 
Sodus, Wayne Co., N.Y. 


—-—9 ee -— 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF MANURE. 


Ist. The plan now general over the better- 


farmed counties of England and Scotland, of 


plowing in fresh manure on the autumn stubble, 
in preparation for the succeeding green crop. 
2d. The Myer Mill plan, which is also, if not 
general, at any rate now practised by one or more 
' in every district, of liquefying the whole exuvize 
for distribution by steam power and iron pipage 
over the land. 3d. The plan explained by Lord 
Kinnaird in the last number of the “ Agricultural 
Society’s Journal,” supported by most conclu- 
sive evidence of its being a profitable one, of 
having the manure made in covered court-yards. 
I have used the word “made” advisedly, be- 
cause his lordship’s experience shows that it 
can be at once carted to the field, and spread in 
drills even for potatoes. 

I can testify to a similar result attained in my 
own practice. The droppings and solid litter of 
stall fed cattle, and the same from the work- 
house stable, are daily thrown into a walled and 
covered pit, care being taken that they are in- 
termixed. A dozen feeding pigs are kept in the 
pit; any loose litter there may be found lying 
about, together with road scrapings, and odds 
and ends of animal and vegetable refuse, are 
thrown in; the pigs mix and incorporate the 
whole well together. From time to time liquid 
from the manure tank is pumped in; and thus 
we have generally a deposit of a considerable 
quantity of well-made manure at hand, to sup- 
plement the dung-heaps when they are ex- 
hausted. These (the dung-heaps) are managed 
on a system which is simple and efficacious, but 
which I have not seen described in any agricul- 
tural publication, I must ~remise that not hav- 
ing attained to that plethora of muck and fertil- 
ity when the spring and summer manure can be 
reserved, to be plowed into the stubble for 


the succeeding green crop, I find that my sum- | 


mer and autumn collection is required for the 
wheat brake, which I am fond of having large. 
My winter and spring collections are drawn 
upon for potatoes and beans, while my turnip 
crop is raised almost entirely by portable ma- 
nures. Thus, while there is no reserve on which 
interest is lost, there is a necessity for preparing 
the box-made manure for speedy use. This I 


effect by carting out the manure as the boxes | 


become full, throwing it out of the carts into a 
heap of five feet in height by twelve feet broad. 
As we advance in this building, we follow with 


a cover to the top and sides of clayey mold. | 
This cover is at first about six inches thick. | 


The still open side, to which we are adding, ad- 
mits a small degree of atmospheric action which 
induces a gentle heat. When this has gone on 
for three or four days, we add three to six inches 
more clay or soil, over which we pour dilute 
urine. This keeps the fermentation going on in 
the heap, the gases from which have to permeate 
the clay ere they can reach the atmosphere, and 
the now well-known absorption of ammonia by 
aluminal earth prevents waste. Indeed, with 


manure taken from covered boxes, there will 


not be any escape of vapor from the clayer cov- 
ering till the dilute urine is plentifully applied; 


even with manure made in courts, exposed to 
rain, there will be an escape of nothing but wa- 
tery vapor, a loss which is a gain, as there is 


less weight afterwards to cart on the ground. 


Tn ten days after the heap has been made, it 











will, if it has been properly attended to as above, 
be fit for using in bean or potato drills, being 
soft and unctious; it is cooked in its own steam. 
Should it not be required for a month or longer, 
all that is necessary is to give it a coat of six 
inches more clay or mold, and it stands ready 
to be cut up when wanted. [ find this system 
to work exceedingly well. I am satisfied that 
from seventy loads of manure, carted out and 
covered with thirty loads of clay, Ihave a larger 
store of fertilizing elements than I should have 
from one hundred loads of siinilar manure carted 
out and trenched up in the old mode to ferment. 

In this estimate I reckon only upon the elements 
over which I had a guwasi control in the manure, 

little or none of which I lose; but I am inclined 

to believe that together with this great advan- 

tage I obtain another of less magnitude, in this, 

that I have set agoing a process by which I ob- 

tain an unbought store of nitric acid. This pro- 

cess is somewhat obscurely adverted to in Mr. 

Nesbit’s letter, appended to Mr. Pusey’s paper 

on “‘the Nitrates” in the last number of the 

Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal; it was 

thus elucidated, ten years ago, by a writer then 

almost a pioneer, still holding a foremost rank 

in agricultural chemistry. “The quantity of 
nitric acid which is formed, (in the artificial nitre 

beds of France) is much greater than could be 

produced by the oxidation of the whole of the 

nitrogen contained in the organic matter pre- | 
sent in the mixture. Organic matters are in 

our climates necessary to cause the formation of 
nitric acid to commence, but after it has begun 

it will proceed in the same heap for an indefi- 

nite period, and at the expense apparently of 
the nitrogen of the air only.” 

(Johnston’s Lecture on Agricultural Chemis- 
try, pp. 242, 243.) 

These last words afford the clue to the mode 
in which a plant, alike gluttonous and wasteful 
of nitrogen, (it uses much and wastes more, see 
Rothamsted Experiences,) as the wheat, has 
been made to flourish without the application of 
manure, Lois-Weeden system. The three feet 
interval, uncropped and much cultivated, forms, 
so to speak, a trap, in which the ammonia and 
nitric acid, ever present in the air, are caught, 
and held at the service of the growing plant.— 
S., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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TO FARMERS. 





Neat be your farms ; ’tis long confessed 
The neatest farmer is the best. 

Each bog and marsh industrious drain ; 
Nor let vile balks deform the plain ; 

Nor bushes on your headland grow, 

For briars a sloven’s culture show. 

Neat be your barns, your houses neat, 
Your doors be clean, your court-yards sweet ; 
No moss the sheltering roof enshroud, 
Nor wooden panes the window cloud ; 

No filthy kennels foully flow, 

Nor weeds with rankling poison grow ; 
But shades expand and fruit trees bloom. 
And flowering shrubs exhale perfume. 
With pales your garden circle round; 
Defend, enrich, and clean the ground; 
Prize high the pleasing, useful rood, 
And fill with vegetable good. 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 16, 1854. 


Seep Piantrers.—Elbridge Marshall, of Clin- 
ton, N. J.: I do not claim the rotating hoppers 
with perforated bottoms; neither do I claim 
any peculiarity in the furrow and covering 
shares, nor the movable frame to which they 
are attached; nor do I claim the cams irrespec- 
tive of their peculiar construction. 

But I claim, first, the cams, C, E, having two 
rows or sets of inclined planes upon their faces, 
said inclined planes being placed oppositely on 
concentric circles, for the purpose of creating 











an equal pressure upon the cam E, with suita- 
ble gearing, as shown, whereby its position 
upon the shaft may be changed, and the seed 
dropped at a greater or less distance apart when- 
ever the crank is operated or turned by the 
hand, as described. 

Second, I claim the bar performing, in com- 
bination with thecircular plates underneath the 
hopper, the office of a valve, and simultane- 
ously rotating said hoppers by its vibrating mo- 
tion; the above parts being arranged and oper- 
ating as described. 

Seep Pranters.—Thomas Carter, of Laurens 
District, S. C.: The cylinder or seed wheel with 
the frame attached to it for the horse to pull it 
by, and the covering scrapers to cover the seed 
have been patented hertofore. 

What I claim, therefore, is the seed discharg- 
ing apparatus in the periphery of the seed 
wheel, the tube or apparatus, the escapement 
wires, and the protecting spring valves, as des- 
cribed. 

Rat Trars.—Jose Toll, of Locust Grove, 
Ohio: I claim the combination, as described, of 
reciprocating and self-locking partitions and 
floor, in connection, as described, with the 
weighty crank, which, on the liberation of the 
catch alternately opens and closes the entrance 
of the chambers and of the cell. 

Rat Traprs.—Hiram Stafford, of Mount Pu- 
laski, Il].: I claim the combination of the titling 
board with the swinging forks and their appara- 
tus, for the purpose and in the manner set 
forth. 

Brick Macuines.—T. E. Seay, of Columbia, 
Va.: I claim the vertically moving knives ar- 
ranged as described, in combination with the 
levers and slides, whereby the molded bricks 
are separated from the mass of clay, at the 
same time that the molds are raised from their 
recess, for conveying away and discharging the 
bricks, as set forth. 

I also claim the employment of the gratings, 
as described, between the mill and molds, for 
screening the clay from stones and other hard 
substances, when this is combined with the ex- 
terior chamber, into which the stones and other 
substances are forced by the action of the clay, 
as set forth. 

Dressinc Fuax anp Heup.—t. S. Chichester, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.: I claim the combination of 
the series of twisted or spiral and conical-shaped 
blades on the two rotating stocks, as specified, 
which, by reason of the twist and conical shape, 
perform a beating action on the fibres at one 
end, and gradually change until they perform 
a scrutching action at the other end, as set 
forth. 

I also claim, in combination with the rotating 
twisted and conical-shaped blades, the casting 
which surrounds them, with the discharge-pipe 
at one end, to confine and direct the current of 
air, which is induced by the rotation of the 
twisted blades to-ards the discharge-spout, for 
the purpose specified. 

Macaines ror OLeaninc Corron.—Charles 
Leavitt, of Buincy, Ill., (assignor to S. R. Cock- 
rill,) of Nashville, Tenn.: I claim my method 
of arranging the several parts involved in ex- 
tracting the motes, dust, and other impurities 
from cotton, previous to and preparatory for 
ginning the same as described, that is combing 
a wire screen concave with a revolving wire 
screen cylinder, or their equivalents, and a wind- 
wheel or fan, revolving within the cylinder, 
both cylinder and concave being armed with 
teeth set in ribs, so distant apart with regard to 
the teeth, as to permit the cotton seed to pass, 
while the fibre alone is loosened, the revolving 
screen running slowly in comparison with the 
wind-wheel, which is driven at great velocity, 
thereby adapting the machine to the particular 
purpose specified, viz., freeing cotton from 
motes, dust and other impurities while at- 
tached to the seed, previous to ginning the 
same.—Scientific American. 

———-8 -9-¢-———- 


Tne face of nature is the footprint of God. 
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Horticultural Department. 


Tue New-York Horticutturat Society was | 
interrupted in its regular meeting, on Monday | 
evening, by the severity of the storm, and con- | 
sequently was adjourned for one week. Some! 
unique drawings of Suburban Gardens were ex- | 
hibited, which are well worth an examination 
by the next meeting. | 

A very fine specimen of the Orchid family, | 
with the billet of wood to which it had attached | 
itself, was exhibited by Mr. Scorr. The long | 
spike of delicate and beautiful flowers elicited | 
universal admiration. 

We are informed that the tomatoes and | 
strawberries, referred to in our last report, were | 
not from Wa. Cuariton’s green-house, as re- 
ported. 


1o-9—-—— 


BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tims spirited Society held its regular meeting | 
on Thursday evening, the 21st inst., at their 
rooms in the Atheneum, corner of Atlantic and | 
Clinton streets, which was very well attended. 

Some very handsome Pot Roses, Acacias, 
Fuschias, Geraneums, Seedling Cinerarias, and. 
Seedling Pansies were exhibited by the Messrs. | 
Poynter, CANNER, WEIR, and others, and several | 
vigorous plants of different varieties of the 
strawberry, with large ripe fruit on the stems, | 
were exhibited in a pot from the green-house of. 
Joun B. Kircuen. 

Joun W. Decravuw, Esq., their President, oc- | 
cupied the chair, and the meeting was chiefly 
occupied in perfecting their arrangements for | 
the spring exhibition, which is to be held at the ' 
Brooklyn Atheneum, on the 10th, 11th, and 12th | 
of May. 

Very liberal premium lists, amounting in all | 
to about four hundred dollars, are already out. 

This Society was organized but two months | 
since, yet the meetings have already called out | 
large audiences of the ladies and gentlemen of | 
Brooklyn. 

We think the Society gives promise of, and 
we heartily wish it, a large success. 


| 
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PEACHES AND CREAM, STRAWBERRIES, 
GREEN PEAS, AND TOMATOES. 

Att of the above are now in perfection in the 
New-York market. We have just been regal- 
ing ourselves with a lunch of them, fresh and 
excellent. Peaches, the genuine Morris Whites, 
just ripe, and cut up to order. Strawberries, 
large and luscious, smothered in cream, or by 
the peck, or larger quantities, as desire and purse 
may demand. Green Peas and Tomatoes in 
order to prepare for the table. 

If any of our northern readers wish to know 
how this is all accomplished, we will add, the 
Peaches, Green Peas and Tomatoes, came from 
Bermuda, and the Strawberries, ripe, (Hovey’s,) 
in large quantities, from Georgia, and we sus- 
pect from our friend Prasopy’s eight-acre field 
of them near Columbus. 

From present appearances, we think the sea- 
son of these luxuries will be satisfactorily long 
with the New-Yorkers. If any are curious to 
know the cost, we answer, a nice dish of 
Peaches and Cream, (not milk,) &., eighteen 
pence; and one shilling for the same of Straw- 
berries. 








~W. ORR WH 


THE DOUGLAS FIR.—(Abies Douglassi.) 


On receiving Turner's London Florist for 
February, we so much admired the noble coni- 
| fer therein represented, that we placed it in the 
| hands of the artist to transfer it to the Agricul 
| turist, and we here present it for the gratifica- 
| tion of our readers. 
| Itis called Abies Douglassi, or the Douglas 
Fir, so named in honor of Mr. D. Doveias, who 
first introduced it into Great Britain in the year 
1826, from the North-west coast of America. 
This specimen is said to be the finest in Eng- 
land, and was raised from seed in the spring of 
1828, transplanted into ordinary soil, and has 
flourished since with only an occasional top- 
dressing of decayed vegetable mold. It is now 
25 years old, 70 feet high, diameter of branches 
58 feet. In its native soil it attains the great 
height of 180 feet, with a trunk 12 to 15 feet in 
diameter, and its branches spread out near the 
ground to a diameter of 140 feet. It is perfectly 
hardy, and this has grown so rapidly, as to 
average two and a half feet annually. The tim- 
ber is of yellow color, firm and heavy ; the tree, 
as will be seen from the engraving, ‘‘assumes an 
upright conical form, with numerous horizontal 
branches, from the ground upwards, thickly 
set with foliage; the leaves are of a pleasing 
green color, and remain a long time on the 
branch, and thus form a dense mass of foliage, 





which adds much to its value as an ornamental 
tree; and when the young shoots (which are at 
first of a bright silvery green) protrude in the 
spring, the contrast between them and the older 
shoots from which they proceed, shed a varied 
mass of light and shade at once beautiful and 
striking.” 

Most of our best nurserymen’s catalogues 
advertise this beautiful evergreen, and we can, 
without hesitation, recommend its more general 
adoption in this country, We wonder that 
trees of this, and other similar classes, are not 
more common among us. Every farmer, or other 
householder, possessing a half acre of land, 
ought at least to set out a group or two, or one 
or two belts of our beautiful evergreens, which 
grow so freely and become so very ornamental, 
furnishing alike, a cool refreshing shade from 
the summer solstice, and a noble protection 
from the cold winds and driving storms of mid 
winter. 

Almost every one can get the Hemlock, and 
we have high authority for pronouncing it ‘‘ the 
finest evergreen tree indigenous to North Amer- 
ica for ornamental purposes.” 

Weshould not have been prepared to endorse 
the proposition which places the common Hem- 





‘lock in so high a position, had we not visited, 
1g years ago, the well-cultivated grounds of Mr. 
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Marrnew Mackie, two miles north of Clyde, N. 
Y., where we saw specimens of cultivated Hem- 
lock, that would almost rival in beauty—and 
nearly half the size—the noble fir presented by 
the cut. Mr. Mackie had gathered them from 
the forests surrounding his home, and by good 
cultivation they excelled in beauty almost 
any evergreen we had seen in the country. 
Many years ago, Mr. Downinc says, “ We place 
the Hemlock (Abies Canadensis) first, as we 
consider it, beyond all question, the most grace- 
ful and beautiful evergreen tree commonly 
grown in this country. Few of our readers 
have the least idea of its beauty when grown 
alone, in a smooth lawn, its branches extending 
freely on all sides, and sweeping the ground, 
its loose spray and full feathery foliage floating 
freely in the air, and its proportions full of the 
finest symmetry and harmony.” 

The Balsam Fir, or as it is often called, the 
Balm of Gilead Fir, is more commonly used in 
this country than any other, and is very hand- 
some when young; but when it exceeds twenty 
feet in height, it grows coarse and stiff, and is 
therefore more especially fitted for small 
grounds. 

The Norway Spruce (Abies Excelsa) is one of 
the noblest and most justly celebrated ever- 
greens in our country. The finest specimens 
which we have ever seen, may be found in the 
old Linnean -Garden at Flushing, L. I. It is 
very hardy, and grows upon almost all soils, in 
the shade of trees, or in the most exposed situ- 
ations. There is a beautiful full-grown tree at 
Studley, England, 132 feet in height, diameter 
of the trunk 64 feet, with diameter of the head 
39 feet. 

Another evergreen we would recommend, is 
the White Pine. It is of fine form, rapid 
growth, and the foliage is of a soft, perpetual 
green, and well adapted for ornamental grounds. 


The Deodora Cedar, although not so hardy 
as the foregoing, yet with a little care, easily 
becomes acclimated still farther north than New- 
York city. They grow as rapidly as the Doug- 
las Fir—2} feet on an average each year—and 
attract by their silvery foliage and graceful 
drooping habit, and yet Mr. Downne said of 
the Hemlock, “‘ In fact it is as handsome as the 
Deodar, and is very much like it. The latter 
droops more and is silvery in its foliage, instead 
of bronzy—but they are much alike otherwise, 
and are the best possible companions in the 
pleasure grounds.” 

We have purposely placed two or three of 
our most common native evergreens along side 
of some of the most popular foreign sorts, in 
order that our readers may see that no one par- 
ticular variety is indispensable ; neither is it so 
important which of one or more kinds aré se- 
lected, as it is to choose the perfect form, and 
give good cultivation after they are taken, 
Nothing better repays intelligent care, and a 
very little knowledge of their habits is soon at- 
tained. For instance, in transplanting, they 
will generally thrive in proportion to the amount 
of soil left on their roots in the transition state 
from the nursery to the lawn. Lovpon says, 
“By the exposure of their roots, the extremities 
of their fibers, the spongioles become closed; 
and unlike deciduous trees, when once closed, 
they never again expand, or perform their pro- 
per functions.” A short exposure of the roots 
to the rays of the sun, or even to the atmos- 





phere, is often fatal. Not only the growth of 
the evergreen, but its life, is dependent on the 
strictness with which the above rules are ob- 
served. There is no difficulty in transplanting 
evergreens in May, if the earth is carefully 
taken with the roots. 

Did our limits permit, we should like to refer 
to “the fringed and sombre Black Spruce, the 
sun-shiny Yellow Spruce, (which, when well 
cultivated and flourising, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from its more fashionable cousin of 
Norway,) the stately spires of Fir, the grand 
and noble Rhotan Pine, the curious and beau- 
tiful Holly, the rich, green, strange, coral-like 
Arancarias, the solemn, grand ‘Cedar of Liba- 
nus,” not to more than mention the California 
Giant, Wellingtonia Gigantea, a species of Tax- 
odium, which grows to the enormous height of 
800 feet, with a circumference of 32 feet three 
feet above the ground, and some 20 feet in dia- 
meter; and in the California forest some 80 to 
90 of these trees are to be found within the cir- 
cuit of a mile; we will not, we say, stop to 
speak of these now. We hope our readers will 
take as a model the specimen we here present, 
and from some of those first named, succeed in 
training a dozen trees on their own grounds, 
that shall verify all that we have here uttered. 

i etal 


For the American Agriculturist. 


STRAWBERRY INQUIRY. 





I am wishing to raise a good plot of strawber- 
ries for family use, but the bad success of my 
neighbor has discouraged me. He has a very 
fine garden soil, and he followed Mr. Downrna’s 
directions in his Fruits and Fruit Trees fully, by 
“well enriching with strong manure and thor- 
ough trenching.” He then obtained the best 
kinds of plants, and set them out with great 
care, and watered and watched them. They 
grew most luxuriantly, blossomed well, both 
staminates and pistillates, but where he should 
have gathered bushels of fruits, alas! he could 
not get a pint. It was a total failure. Can you 
tell me the reason, and how to avoid the error ? 

Western New-York. 

We have no doubt the reason the luxuriant 
vines did not bear fruit, was, the ground was 
too highly enriched. Probably the fine garden 
soil itself was too rich for strawberries, before 
the strong manure was added. Sand would 
have been a better application than any thing 
else, if in clay soil, as your region indicates. 
There is no error so common in strawberry cul- 
tivation—if we except neglect—as over-feeding. 
In a variety of ways, it acts injuriously in our 
climate. The strawberry is not so gross a feeder 
as corn or pumpkins, or even the raspberry, and 
it is so sensitive, that it will not produce freely 
when highly stimulated. We sometimes think 
it among the most-sensitive of fruit plants. If 
not in just the right condition, it is a shy bearer, 
but when in good health, it will astonish all be- 
holders with its abundant crops. Then prepare 
the ground well, by trenching if you please; at 
any rate, spade deep and pulverize the soil thor- 
oughly. Ifa rich garden soil, reduce with a lit- 
tle sand, and add one peck of unleached ashes 
per square rod. If only a common mellow gar- 
den soil, neither add to it nor take from it, ex- 
cept the same quantity of ashes. If rather poor 
soil, add the ashes, four quarts lime, and a mod- 
erate coating of well-rotted woods’. mold, or de- 
cayed leaves. Mulch well with tan bark, if con- 
venient, or if not, with clean straw, or young 





grass, and keep the young plants protected from 
drought by watering when needed, and there 
need be no more uncertainty in the strawberry 
than in the corn crop. 


—--#06 


RUSSET APPLES. 








Our Pomological authorities do not exactly 
agree in their names and synonyms of these 
fruits; and the popular terms are, oftentimes, 
quite out of the way with either of the book au- 
thorities. For instance, Downtne has the AmE- 
RICAN GoLpDEN Russer — synonyms, GoLDEN 
Russet, Surep Nose, Butiock’s Prerin. Fol- 
lowing this description is that of the Eneuisu 
Go.peEN Russet, an inferior sort. Then, again, 
is the Putnam Russet, which, as was afterwards 
ascertained, is identical with the Roxsury, or 
Boston Russet; but transferred to Ohio, from 
New-England, by the late General Rurvus Pur- 
NAM, is locally called after him. Downtne also 
describes the Boston, or Roxsury Russet, cor- 
rectly. The Eneuisn Russer he also describes 
without a synonym. Tuomas and Barry, in 
their books, have added the name PouGHKEEPSIE 
as a synonym to this, at the suggestion, proba- 
bly, of the fruit conventions. This is the beau- 
tiful, rich, and fair-looking apple generally so 
abundant in our New-York markets during the 
spring and early summer months, as the Go- 
DEN Russet, so called by the dealers. There is 
also a large Yellow Russet, described by Barry, 
cultivated extensively in Western New-York, of 
the size of the Roxbury, which goes by the lo- 
cal name of the Gotpen Russet, different from 
the Roxbury, in not being so long a keeper. 
Again, there is the Pomme Grisz, (Gray Apple)— 
a Canadian fruit—very rich, a long keeper, but 
quite small. This is not much, if at all culti- 
vated with us, but is abundant in the colder re- 
gions of New-York and the Canadas. 


——o @e——_—— 


STORING APPLES IN DRY SAWDUST. 





I wAvE a dark closet in my house, or rather I 
live in a row with windows back and front. 
The house is four story high, and the length 
from front to back is so great, that we have 
three rooms on a floor, the center one dark. On 
the third story the floors are plaster, and I find 
the temperature so even that I use it for a wine 
store in preference to the cellar, and have it 
fitted with binns. In this room I put some 
hampers of apples (like pearmain.) I wanted 
one of the hampers, and turned the apples on 
one of the binns, amongst the dry sawdust, (pine 
sawdust.) A fortnight ago we looked at them, 
having used up the others gathered at the same 
time and from the same tree, all of which were 
much wrinkled, but on taking those off and 
from amongst the sawdust, I found them ina 
most beautiful condition; those covered with 
sawdust were as plump and fresh as when gath- 
ered, while those partially buried were only so 
to the extent covered with the sawdust, the up- 
per portions being wrinkled. I am so pleased 
with the discovery that I shall pack them in 
binns next year, for I have no doubt they will 
keep in this way till next Christmas.— Corres- 
pondent Ayr Advertiser. 


——- © @@- 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Fifth Session of this National Association 
will be held at Horticultural Hall, in the city of 
Boston, Massachusetts, commencing on Wednes- 
day, the thirteenth day of September next, at 
ten o’clock, A. M. 

It is intended to make this assemblage one of 
the most interesting that has ever been held in 
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this country, on the subject of Pomology. All 
Horticultural, Agricultural, and other kindred 
associations, of North America, are therefore re- 
quested to send such number of delegates to 
this Convention, as they may deem expedient. 

Pomologists, nurserymen, and all others in- 
terested in the cultivation of good fruit, are also 
invited to attend the coming session. 

Among the objects of this Society, are the fol- 
lowing: 

To ascertain, from practical experience, the 
relative value of varieties in different parts of 
our widely-extended country. To hear the re- 
ports of the various State Fruit Committees, and 
from a comparison of results, to learn what fruits 
are adapted to general cultivation; what varie- 
ties are suitable for particular localities; what 
new varieties give promise of being worthy of 
dissemination; and especially, what varieties 
are generally inferior or worthless, in all parts 
of the Union. 

In order to facilitate these objects, and to col- 
lect and diffuse a knowledge of researches and 
discoveries in the science of Pomology, members 
and delegates are requested to contribute speci- 
mens of the fruits of their respective districts ; 
also papers descriptive of their art of cultivation ; 
of diseases and insects injurious to vegetation ; 
of remedies for the same, and whatever may add 
to the interest and utility of the Association. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural’ Society has 
generously offered to provide accommodations 
for the Society, and also to publish its proceed- 
ings free of expense. ‘ 

All packages of fruit intended for exhibition, 
may therefore be addressed as follows: “ For 
the American Pomological Society, Horticultural 
Hall, School street, Boston, Massachusetts,” 
where a committee will be in attendance to take 
charge of the same. 

All societies to be represented, will please for- 
ward certificates of their several delegations, to 
the President of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, at Boston. 

Marsuatt P. Witper, President. 

H. W. S. Cirvenanp, Secretary. 

Boston, Mass., April 1, 1854. 
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CINCINNATI HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





WE find in the proceedings of this Society, as 
reported in the Commercial, that at the meeting 
held on the 15th inst., the following action was 
had on the Strawberry question : 


The Secretary, at the request of the Society, 
reported a written statement of how he found 
the Strawberry question in Philadelphia ; after 
some animated discussion, it was moved to ac- 
cept and file the report, and the Finality was 
ordered to appear in the minutes of the day. 


FINALITY ON THE STRAWBERRY, 


_ Wild or cultivated, the Strawberry presents 
in its varieties, four distinct forms or characters 
of inflorescence. 

First. Those called Pistillate, from the fact 
that the stamens are abortive, are rarely to be 
found without a dissection of the flower. These 
require extrinsic impregnation. 

Second. Those called Staminate, which are 
perfectly destitute of even the rudiments of pis- 
tils, and are necessarily fruitless. 

Third. Those called Hermaphrodite, or per- 
fect, having both sets of organs, stamens, and 
pistiles, apparently well developed. These are 
not generally good and certain bearers, as we 
should expect them to be. With few excep- 
tions they bear poorly, owing to’some unobserved 
defect, probably in the pistiles. One-tenth of 
their flowers generally produce perfect and often 
very large berries. 

Fourth. A rare class—a sort of sub-division of 
the preceding, has not only hermaphrodite 
flowers, but also some on the same truss that 
are of the pistillate character; and sometimes, 
in the same plant, a truss will be seen, on which 
all the flowers are pistillate. 

Now these four divisions are natural and real ; 





they are also founded upon permanent charac- 
ters, so far as we have been able to discover, 
after a most thorough investigation, extending 
through a long series of years, during which 
millions of strawberry blossoms have been ex- 
amined with the severest scrutiny. Other forms 
may exist, and it is not claimed to be impossible 
that we may yet find a seedling which shall 
have the general character of a pistillate, that 
may show an occasional perfect or hermaphro- 
dite flower, as a peculiarity of that individual, 
but we have never yet observed such a variety ; 
and further, we believe, that whatever impress, 
as to peculiarities of foliage, pubescence, habit, 
inflorescence, or fruit, each distinct seedling may 
receive with its origin, it will be retained in its 
increase by runners, so long as the variety re- 
mains extant. Seedlings may vary from the 
parent, but off-shoots will not be materially dif- 
ferent, except by accidental malformation or by 
development of unimportant organs. On mo- 
tion, adjourned. 
Joun A. Warper, Secretary. 


——e@-e-———— 
AMERICA AS A FIELD FOR GARDENERS. 


Tne following communication gives us an 
Englishman’s view of the prospects of garden- 
ers who emigrate to this country. This article 
was called out by a former one, which took a 
different view of the matter. We were convers- 
ing recently with a gardener from England, who 
has been in this country for a few years past, 
and whose observation corresponded with the 
views of this article. Hesaid the great attract- 
ion in this country for gardeners from Europe, 
was the prospect of becoming themselves own- 
ers of a plot of ground to cultivate and dwell 
upon; a hope, few or none could cherish else- 
where, especially in Great Britain. We give 
the article as we find it in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, and leave further comment upon it 
to the numerous intelligent gardeners, who have 
adopted this country as a field for exercising 
their profession. 


Since this subject began to be agitated in 
your columns, I have learned that two or three 
young men in this neighborhood have resolved 
to cross the Atlantic in the course of a few 
weeks, It is likely enough that some elsewhere 
have determined on going to America, and the 
probability is, that many are halting between 
two opinions. I have sought information on 
the subject from parties in this country and 
others in America, as in my opinion it is a very 
important matter, for there are hundreds and 
thousands of gardeners in this country who 
must, in the nature of things, meet with disap- 
pointment here, have their hopes blasted, and 
spend their days on earth in penury and toil. 
The market is over-stocked. A gentleman who 
lately advertised for a person to manage his 
garden and ground, informed a correspondent 
of mine, that he was “for many days literally 
overwhelmed with applications.” A friend and 
brother gardener of mine, holding a first-rate 
situation in Scotland, and much respected for 
his moral worth and professional attainments, 
informs me that most of the young gardeners 
who left this place for America had‘ considera- 
ble experience—some of course better qualified 
than others; but the best places have not uni- 
formly fallen into the hands of the best men, 
which not unfrequently happens in this coun- 
try, as well as in America. In the Northern 
States, the average rate of wages may be about 
£70 or £80 a year, with board in some cases, 1n 
others, house fuel, and perquisites. In the 
Southern States, the wages are much higher, 
but in summer the climate is unhealthy there. 
In general, however, much money has been 
realized by those only, who have embarked in 
business as nurserymen, florists, or market gar- 
deners. One man who left me in 1839, was 





landed at New-York with only 1s. in his pocket; 
was employed there, and soon got a situation in 
the south, where he saved money enough to 
enable him to start or open a seed and general 
store in Charlestown. When he visited this 
country some five or six years ago, he told me 
that he could then retire from business with £700 
a year to live on. My friend, Mr. , florist, 
New-York, (one of the first who left this for 
America,) is now carrying on a profitable trade 
there. His heart, however, appears to be in 
Scotland, for, in a letter I had very recently from 
him he says that he has a great desire to spend 
the evening of his days in this country, and 
that he could afford to buy a piece of ground 
large enough to build a house upon, make a gar- 
den, keep a cow, and have at least £150 a year 
to live on. He mentions, however, that young 
people only should go to America, as those ad- 
vanced in life rarely like it, while young folks 
are likely to become acclimatized, and, as I sup- 
pose, “ yankeeized.” I could make other ex- 
tracts of an encouraging nature from this letter 
from Scotland ; but I hasten to notice the cases 
of two of my wife’s brothers, who were plow- 
men or farm-servants in Holderness, in Yorkshire, 
before they went to America. Of course they 
knew nothing more of gardening than other 
farm-men, but they both-got situations as gar- 
deners on their arrival in America. John, the 
eldest, crossed the Atlantic 12 or 14 years ago. 
He kept his first situation 2 or 3 years, and then 
he left it for a better at Enfield, Hartford county, 
where he had a great number of men under 
him. As soon as he could count over 1000 dol- 
lars of his own, he left his situation and went 
to the town of Urbana, in the State of Ohio; 
there he commenced the nursery business, and 
is succeeding well. His younger brother, David, 
went to America in 1852, and engaged himself 
as a gardener to a gentleman at Urbana for 7 
dollars a week; but whether he had board or 
not, I cannot say. Unfortunately for David, his 
sweetheart left England the same year, and went 
to the State of Illinois. Well, at the termina- 
tion of his twelve months’ engagement, he gave 
up his situation, in order to go to Illinois; but 
he found considerable difficulty in getting away, 
as his employer was most anxious for him to 
remain. Qn the 14th of last month he wrote 
to us from Paris, Edgar county, where he is now 
working on a farm. His wages are 15 dollars a 
month, with board and washing, “ But,” he 
adds “I think I shall not work at farming after 
this winter, unless it be for myself, as I can 
get more wages at gardening, which is much 
prettier work. Take one thing with another I 
like America much better than England, as the 
people here are not proud; and it is a man’s 
principle, not his money, that makes him a gen- 
tleman.” As my letter is much swelled by 
these extracts, I shall reserve my “comments 
and counsels,” till another occasion.—A. Petti- 
crew, Woodside Gardens. 


—_-—# 9 ¢——— 





Tosacco—Snort Cut anp Pia Tat.—The 
entire tobacco crop of the United States for the 
year 1850, amounted to 200,000,000 Ibs., or 
about 200,000 hhds., the average value of which 
was sixteen million dollars. Of this, 81,000 
hhds., or nearly one-half of the entire product 
were consumed in the United States. 

In 1840 the average consumption to each per- 
son was 2 lbs, 12 oz. ; in 1850, 8 lbs. 8 oz. 

A German statistician, who has given his 
mind to the subject, says, the “liquor” extracted 
from the tobacco by chewers is so great, that if 
they could all spit into the crater at once, they 
would extinguish the fires of Aitna. 

— -—_e@oe—— 

Tue Tattest Yer.—Mr. J. Bonner, of Lowell, 
writes to the Lowell News, that while or a visit 
to Andover, he saw a stalk of corn nineteen feet 
high and it had fourteen ears of corn on it. 


——+00—— 


Wuen you go into a crowd, always pick your 
own pockets before you leave home. 
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Bounp Vorvmes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put upin cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five centseach. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes. 

Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentally 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies seut to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 

Ovr Parrer.—On the first page will be found 
an article of considerable importance on the Tur- 
nip Disease. On the fifth page is a fine cut of 
a Fir Tree. Our usual variety of agricultural 
and horticultural articles adapted to the season, 
will be found in different parts of the paper. 

Several letters have been received from Cor- 
respondents which we have not space for insert- 
ing or noticing this week. 

a 
WHAT IS THE BEST KIND OF BARN-DOOR 
FOWL FOR ME TO GET? 

Tats pregnant question is asked us nearly 
every week in the year, by persons about to 
stock their premises with hens for their own 
family use. They do not wish to embark in 
the chicken trade; neither have they caught 
the hen fever. They have heard great stories 
of the Shanghais, and read others equally aston- 
ishing of many more breeds or varieties. Our 
inquirers are not ignorant people, yet they don’t 
believe every chicken story they hear, or read. 
They have a reasonable share of common sense, 
some fancy for nice things; and want to pro 
vide themselves with handsome, well-formed, 
prolific, hardy, plump, good-sized birds, for 
which they will pay a round price, as hens go; 
but are not disposed to venture the fifty-dollar- 
a-pair figure upon them. 

For people of such reasonable desires as these, 
we are willing to devote time to impart a por- 
tion of the results of our own experience, per- 
mitting them to apply it as they choose, with- 
out wishing to obtrude advice upon them. 

Our first essay at hen-keeping commenced at 
the age of ten years. Residing then in a large, 
rambling, country village, where most of the 
houses had “home lots,” with deep front yards, 
and neighbors at several rods distance, every 
one could keep barn-door fowls without annoy- 
ance to others. To be sure, as there was a 
large garden attached to the house, our parents 
objected to the poultry; but as they pretty soon 


amuse themselves with something about home, 
instead of running at large in the streets, the 
chickens were admitted without further objec- 
tion. There were no poultry books in those 
days, at least in America—so our father to ldus, 
after ransacking the entire city of New-York 
for a copy in one of his visits there some forty 
yearsago. Thus we had to live and learn. We 
had an eye for a chicken, if not for our school 
lessons, and after a weck’s ransacking of the 
various farm-yards in the neighborhood, we be- 
came possessed of a dozen of the prettiest birds 
that could be got together. They seem beauti- 
ful, even now, as we cast a longing, lingering 
look back to the sunny days of our boyhood. 
There were no “fancy” fowls in those days, at 
least in that quarter, for this was in the interior 
of Massachusetts, where foreign fashions in such 
things seldom intruded. These chickens bred 
finely, and for some years; and every autumn 
we were sure to introduce some new bird into 
the yard, possessing the important qualities of 
stamina and beauty, which we so much admired. 
We had eggs in abundance; and the fowls 
served up for the table were plump, tender, and 
juicy. The neighboring boys often came to us 
for a “swap” to better their own flocks of fowls; 
and now and then a sturdy farmer, on looking 
at them, would propose a “ dicker,” and offer a 
dozen, or half dozen eggs “‘to boot” in the ex- 
change of a “rooster.” In short, our chickens 
were of the best in that region, and so they con- 
tinued while we bred them. 

For twenty-five years past we have ezperi- 
mented with almost all sorts of chickens which 
have come under our knowledge, and with the 
assistance of all the chicken literature of the 
day. Ourexperiments have been attended with 
varied results and success, and the upshot of 
the whole matter is, that, in our opinion, a 
hardy, plump, well-feathered, short-legged, me- 
dium-sized chicken, for a northern climate, is 
altogether the most satisfactory for common 
house-keeping purposes. The speculators and 
fancy breeders may not say so, but for ourselves 
we know it. 

Twelve years ago last autumn, we imported 
five Dorking fowls direct from London. There 
was no error in their breeding, for we selected 
them from the coops of a regular Dorking poul- 
terer. In color, they were beautifully speckled, 
chocolate, and white, the same as a coop of their 
descendents recently sold by Col. Suerwoon, of 
Auburn, to Mr. McCormick, of New-York, and 
exhibited at the National Poultry Show at Bar- 
num’s Museum. We bred these very satisfacto- 
rily until the autumn of 1844, when we introduced 
a cock and three hens, just brought out for us 
in one of the London packet ships, by Cap- 
tain Morcan. These were noble fowls—finer, 
if possible, than those we already had —but 
most unfortunately, they had the roup on board 
ship, and not being quite cured of it, gave the 
disease to the other fowls, and we lost thirty or 
forty of our best birds by it. The disease, 
however, came to an end after a few weeks, and 
for several years we bred as fine flocks of Dork- 
ings as were ever seen together. We bred cocks 
that at eighteen months weighed 9} lbs., and 
hens that weighed 7 lbs. alive, and of the finest 
models and plumage. Candor, however, com- 
pels us to say, that although they were unri- 
valled in the beauty of their plumage, and in 








the richness, tenderness, and juiceness of their 








flesh, which was well and abundantly laid on at 
the side bone and breast, they were moderate 
layers, and thinly feathered; consequently less 
hardy than we wished them. They were very 
high bred, however, and we bred them in-and-in 
deeply, being unable to obtain others to cross 
upon them without making another direct im- 
portation. From this cause, probably—for we 
cannot imagine any other, as no fowls could 
have been better kept—they ceased, measurably, 
to lay, and not one-half their eggs hatched when 
set. Fearing total ruin in our chicken depart- 
ment, two years ago we displaced the Dorking 
cocks, and introduced a thorough-bred, spirited, 
shawl-grey game cock into the yard. The im- 
mediate consequence of this was the fecundity of 
the eggs, almost every one hatching that was 
set, the rearing of almost every chicken, and the 
replenishing of the yard with a fine, robust 
stock of beautiful young birds, possessing the 
valuable qualities, although somewhat lessened 
size of the Dorking, with the vigor, hardihood, 
and fecundity of the Game. Selecting our best 
pullets, we disposed of the game cock—for he 
was a pugnacious and vindictive rascal—we 
brought back two or three young Dorking cocks, 
bred from a part of the old stock at another 
yard, to which we had removed them, as we still 
wished to retain a preponderance of that blood. 
The last year, we raised over a hundred as good 
chickens as ever graced a barn-yard, yielding as 
fine, delicate, and juicy flesh as the original 
Dorkings. They are abundant layers, of good 
size, beautiful plumage, and altogether, please us 
exactly. How long we may keep them so, is to 
be tried, as they are mongrels; but alternating 
between the Game and Dorking, as necessity 
may appear to demand—and wanting no others, 
so long as they breed satisfactorily—we hope to 
keep them as they should be. 

Both the Dorking and Game are ancient 
breeds. CoLumELLA, who lived in the middle 
of the first century, accurately described the 
Dorking, as we now have it, as being the best 
fowl of his time; speckled in color, of great 
beauty in plumage, and possessing the fifth toe, 
which last, however, we consider as a mere 
superfluity, and none to its advantage. The 
Game cock is said, on good authority, to have 
existed in England with the Romans, who pro- 
bably introduced it there; and to renew the 
flagging energies of the one, we cannot do better 
than to resort to a cross with the other. Indeed 
we would recommenda well-bred Game cock in all 
cases, as the best cross to infuse stamina, hardi- 
hood and fecundity, into a decaying stock of 
fowls, where pure blood is no object. 

But as our inquirers may not be able to ob- 
tain Dorkings with which to commence their 
stock of fowls, we would say, take the very best 
plump, smooth-headed —for we would by no 
means have croppled crowned chickens, unless 
the thorough-bred Polands were adopted at 
once—white-legged, hardy hens you can get. 
Breed to them an active, thorough-bred Game 
cock, also having white legs, if you can get him. 
To the pullets of this cross, introduce a good 
Dorking cock, it you can get one—or if not, still 
take another cross of the Game, but not further 
than a second one. Keep up the size as much 
as possible, holding the bodies near to the 
ground, selecting, continually, your most robust 
pullets for breeding, and there can be little 
doubt you will have a yard of good fowls. 
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The Dominica hen, well selected and com- 
pletely bred, is a fine, useful bird. They are of 
no particular breed, only distinguished as Do- 
minicas by their color, which usually indicates 
hardiness and fecundity. We have seldom 
known bad hens of this variety. 

The Creole, or Bolton Grey, is a nice, plump, 
hardy bird, an excellent layer, and of fine plu- 
mage. They can hardly fail to be a satisfactory 
and desirable ‘every day” fowl. 

Such are our views, drawn from a prolonged 
observation, as to the best kinds of barn-door 
fowls for every day use. If the object be to 
keep some sort of fancy fowl, without regard to 
profit or household convenience, we can only 
advise our friends to look about among the 
breeding-yards for those which best please their 
taste, and go at once into such variety as their 
preference may dictate. 

——* © —-— 
SETTING OUT CABBAGE, TOMATO, AND OTHER 
PLANTS. 

Last spring we saw a farmer setting out a 
hundred cabbage plants in the following man- 
ner. The plants were pulled up from the seed 
bed without loosening the ground around them, 
and as this was pretty compact, three-fourths of 
the fibrous roots were broken off. He then 
made a round hole with a stick about half an 
inch in diameter, thrust in the plant, dropped in 
earth to fill up the hole, packed it down, poured 
on a considerable quantity of water, and then 
covered up the plants with a burdock leaf to 
keep off the sun’s rays, and left them to grow 
as best they could. We requested the privilege 
of setting out twenty plants for him, and pro- 
ceeded thus: 

First, we went to the seed bed, and with a 
flat stick loosened and lifted up a quantity of 
dirt around the roots, taking care to break very 
few of the most delicate fibres. We next went 
to the cabbage ground, and witha hoe prepared 
a place for each plant by mellowing and pulve- 
rising the earth several irfches in diameter. We 
scooped out a large hole with the hand, deep 
enough for a plant, and set it in carefully, with 
considerable loose earth still clinging to it. The 
roots were left spread out just as they had 
grown, and finely pulverised soil was then 
sprinkled in to fill up the hole, and carefully 
pressed down around the plant. We then 
added about half a pint of filthy water from the 
swill-pail, and requested that the plants should 
be left without any protecting covering. Our 
farmer friend said he could never spend so much 
time with a few plants. But mark the result. 

During the latter part of summer we visited 
the “cabbage patch,” and found that of the 20 
plants, one had been cut off by a grub, one had 
been injured by a careless blow from the hoe, 
and one had grown feebly, while seventeen of 
them bore large, solid heads of cabbage. Of 
the eighty other plants set out at the same time 
in the same soil, fifteen only,had large heads, 
twenty-nine bore heads of medium size, fourteen 
had barely lived and were not worth harvesting, 
while twenty-two had not survived the trans- 
planting. 

The next best preferable method we know of 
to set out cabbages is, to first grout them. 

ey eee 

Ir is an error td plant seeds from States fur- 
ther South. Ina cold season, only the seed of 
a colder climate will ripen well. 





PLANTING SMALL POTATOES. 


We have given no little attention to this sub- 
ject for many years, and have settled the matter 
conclusively in our own minds, that it does not 
pay to plant small seed. For fifteen years we 
planted the same nameless variety, on the same 
soil, and at the end of that time, found no dete- 
rioration in the quality or yield, but rather an 
improvement. We have invariably thrown out 
from our seed all potatoes less in size than a 
hen’s egg, and also rejected those overgrown, 
pithy, or irregular shaped. 

In some favorable seasons, and on particular 
soils, those purchasing and planting the small 
potatoes which we have rejected, have raised 
crops equal to or more prolific than our own; 
but one year with another, we have averaged 
thirty to fifty per cent. better crops of good po- 
tatoes, than our small potato neighbors. 

What we have found true in regard to pota- 
toes, we have also, by long practice, proved true 
in regard to other kinds of seed. Our plumpest 
and earlest grains have always been reserved for 
propagation, and our neighbors can testify that 
our practice has been attended with good re- 


sults. 
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HOW TO APPLY SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Aumost every mail brings inquiries from our 
subscribers in regard to the method of applying 
super-phosphate of lime. Although we have 
given such directions in several articles upon 
this fertilizer, it may be useful to sum them up 
here. 

With this, as with every other manure, it is 
very desirable to have it mixed as thoroughly as 
may be with that portion of the soil which is to 
be reached by the roots of the growing crop. 

For crops growing in hills, it is probably more 
economical to make the application in, or around 
the hill. It is not good economy, however, to 
simply drop in a handful and leave it nearly all 
in one place. It should be sprinkled over a 
square foot or more of the surface, and be dug 
into the soil before or during planting. 

For crops not in hills, it should be sown 
evenly over the surfaée, and incorporated with 
the soil by harrowing well. 


It is desirable that all application should be 
experimental, and on this account some unma- 
nured strips should in every case be left running 
through central portions, and in such a position 
that they will not be affected by washings or 
soakings from those parts where the application 
is made. 

On grass and on winter wheat, the application 
of the super-phosphate can only be made as a 
top-dressing. It is preferable to apply it during 
or just before a genie shower. We advise to 
try the effect of dividing the top-dressing into 
two or three portions, and apply them at inter- 
vals of two or three weeks. 

In applying commercial super-phosphate, 
which is in a finely-divided state, we do not 
think it necessary to mix it with any other sub- 
stance, unless it is to come directly in contact 
with the seed. In the latter case, it should be 
well mixed previously, with a considerable 
quantity of muck, or rich earth, or even with 
Joam. 

It is hardly worth while to apply less than 
200 Ibs. to an acre; on poor soils, or those of 
ordinary quality, 400 or 500 pounds per acre 


-would not be too much. We prefer the latter 
quantity for experimental trials’, though we 
would advise using different quantities on adja- 
cent plots, in order to better mark the effects. 
200 Ibs, per acre would only allow about one 
pound to 218 square feet, which is a plot a little 
less than 15 feet square. This is only two- 
thirds of an ounce toa square yard. Double this 
quantity would be little enough from which to 
judge any thing of its effects. 

On hoed crops it is desirable to apply upon 
portions of the field, a top-dressing sown broad- 
cast just previous to one or more of the hoeings. 

In all applications of special manures, let 
there bea constant comparison of the manured 
portions with those unmanured, for two or three 
seasons, so that each one may decide for himself 
whether these applications PAY. 


———-6-@-e—-— 


AGRICULTURE IN VENEZUELA. 





{We have received from a highly intelligent 
friend and correspondent, himself a native and 
citizen of Venezuela, the subjoined article on the 
agriculture, commerce, and prospects of that 
promising country, which we doubt not will be 
perused with great interest by all our intelligent 
readers. ] 


of national prosperity in Venezuela, and the 
cause of the active commercial intercourse she 
maintains with Europe and North America. It 
has greatly increased during the last few years, 
on account of the protection and encouragement 
it has received from the present Government. 

The Government and Executive Power have 
resolved to free all national productions from 
all export duties. They aid and protect all 
enterprises for navigating the lakes and rivers, 
such as the Orinoco in the Province of Guayana, 
the Yaracuy in Barquicimeto, and the Zulia in 
Maracaibo, besides many others in different pro- 
vinces. They have contracted for the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Puerto Cabello to San 
Felipe, and assisted the undertaking with funds 
from the public treasury. Puerto Cabello is the 
second port of the Republic, as regards its en- 
tries, and the first in a topographical view. San 
Felipe is fertile in the most valuable produc- 
tions, enjoys a healthy climate, and many other 
advantages which render it worthy the attention 
both of natives and foreigners. The govern- 
ment has also entered into a contract for the con- 
struction of a carriage road, to connect the navi- 
gation of the Lake of Tacarigua with the city of 
Valencia; and finally, thegovernment of Vene- 
zuela is engaged in the consideration of a privilege 
to be granted for 90 years, for the construction 
of a railroad from La Guaira through the fertile 
valleys of Aragua and Carabobo, to terminate at 
the wharves of Puerto Cabello. 

We entertain well-grounded hopes of seeing 
all these works completed: in a short time, and 
from that day, Venezuela will take her place 
amongst the first agricultural countries. Now, 
whilst she enjoys no facilities for transporting 
the products of her vast and fertile territories, 
she yet exports 40,000,000 lbs. of coffee, double 
the amount of former years. When the roads 
just mentioned are open, and the steam naviga- 
tion of the rivers and lakes in operation, the 
production of coffee, which is the staple of the 
country, and also of sugar and cotton, will be 





immense. The railroad from La Guaira to 





This branch of industry is the great source ' 
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Puerto Cabello will render all the lands at pre- 
sent uncultivated in the Province of Aragua 
very valuable, as also a great part of those in the 
Province of Guarico. The railroad to San Felipe 
will produce the same effect on the uncultivated 
portions of the cantons of Finaco, Montalvan, 
Nirgua, Valencia, Puerto Cabello, and San Felipe. 

The Government of Venezuela, in consequence 
of its resolution to afford the most efficient pro- 
tection to agriculture, has exempted from all 
import duties every sort of agricultural im- 
plements or machines. In the year 1853, arti- 
cles of this class, and some other machines and 
instruments for the construction of roads, &c., 
also free of duties, were imported into Venezuela, 
to the amount of $841,068 98, of which the pro- 
portion furnished by the United States (one of 
the eleven nations holding commercial inter- 
course with Venezuela) amounted to $339,629 68. 

The commerce of Venezuela with the United 
States increases daily, as may be seen by the 
following data: In 1852, the value of $1,870,- 
971 96 was taken in coffee, cocoa, and hides, 
from Venezuela by the ports of New-York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Boston; in return, 
their exports in agricultural instruments, &c., to 
Venezuela amounted to $197,233 70. In 1853, 
the same ports took from Venezuela to the value 
of $2,100,069 95, according to her market 
prices, and returned to her in agricultural and 
other instruments, free of duties, the sum of 
$339,629 68. 


oo—— 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


Dvrine a recent excursion through Canada, 
New-York, a part of Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, we obtained considerable information in 
reference to the growing crop of winter wheat, 
by personal obversation and careful inquiry of 
intelligent persons, which may be interesting to 
a large portion of our readers. 

Throughout Canada, the breadth of ground 
covered with wheat is considerably larger than 
last year, and very little has been winter kill- 
ed,—the earth having been covered with snow 
nearly all the winter months,—and the fields 
present a very thrifty appearance. In New- 
York, there is probably no increase of acres, 
and the fields have suffered some from frost, 
though favorable weather during May and June 
will cause a good yield in the aggregate. In 
New-Jersey, there is supposed to be less land 
covered, but the prospect is good—never much 
better. In Pennsylvania, there is a large in- 
crease in acres, and the fields look matted, and 
present a dark green color, indicating a luxuri- 
ant growth. Several persons from the Western 
Counties reported the condition of the crop in 
their locality equally fayorable. In Maryland,— 
especially in the beautiful and rich section of 
country around Frederick City, where nearly 
half of the cleared lands are in wheat,—the 
crop promises equal to any that we ever saw. 
The number of acres is also one-half greater 
than last year. The same is true, we were told, 


] 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, as far west as 
Cumberland, there is also an increase of acres, 
though altogether not much, and the crop looks 


well,—remarkably so, considering the broken} market, last week, several large bunches of 
and mountainous character of the county. In| Robins, which had been shot and brought there 
Eastern Virginia, the prospect was said to be|for sale! We pity the poor creatures who 
good, and in Shenandoah, Rockingham, Page| could be guilty of destroying this favorite do- 
and Augusta counties, which constitute the best | mestic bird, at a season of the year, when they 
wheat sections of the State, the number of acres|are pairing and fixing upon their summer 
sown is one-fourth larger, and never was a bet- | abodes; but as this is not likely to restrain 
ter crop expected. Along the Ohio river coun- | these unfeeling persecutors of the Robin, we 
ties in Virginia, there is not much sown, but the | hope the penalties of the law for the killing of 
crop looks fair. In Ohiothere has been consid- | insectiverous birds, will be inflicted in every in- 
erable complaint, that the young sprouts were |stance. An example or two would puta stop 
to the cruelty.— Germantown Telegraph. 





considerably injured, especially in the river 





lence became intolerable; he was sure to pitch 
into whomsoever went nigh him. ‘T’ll fix him,’ 
said I, and sol did. I rigged an iron crowbar 
out of a hole in the barn, point foremost, and 


ways tell when you see a hat, whether there is 
a head in it or not; how then should a ram? 
Aries made at it full butt, and being a good 
marksman from long practice, the bar broke in 
between his horns and came out under his tail. 
The little admonition effectually cured him of 
bunting.” . 


“this manure is disregarded.” ‘This is true in 
point of practice, but not so in the knowledge of 
the scientific farmer; the fact is, we cannot ob- 
tain it; it is a most invaluable manure, and we 
know by the application of blood absorbed by 
ashes, road scrapings, soot, &c., drilled with tur- 
nips and for wheat, the yield of the latter was 
40 bushels an acre, and the turnip crops magni- 
ficent. If slaughter-houses were provided with 


&c., mixed with it, any farmer would be glad to 
give 10s a cart-load, if not more, for so valuable 
a manure, much of which finds its way into our 
rivers. All gardeners know the value of blood 


of Washington County. Along the line of the when applied to the roots of the vine.—ALrxan- 
DER Faiconer, Hants. 


counties, but so far as we could observe, the 
fields looked thrifty. In the interior counties 


also the condition of the crop was favorably re- | _ 


ported. In Indiana, the crop looks thrifty, and 
the amount of acres covered is considerably 
larger. In the southern counties, we heard 
there was not a good prospect, but that is not 
a wheat growing section, and a partial failure 
there cannot sensibly affect the result of the 
crop of the whole State. 

On the whole, we are confident that there 
have been few springs, within a period of fif- 
teen years, when the wheat crop looked more 
promising in the States mentioned, than it does 
at this time. The high price which wheat has 
commanded since last harvest, has doubtless 
caused an increase in the number of acres 
sown of at’ least one-fifth over last year, and 
should this season prove generally favorable, 
the surplus will not fall far short of 50,000,000 
bushels. Nevertheless, slight causes, apparently, 
such as rust, may reduce the average yield so 
much as to leave but little surplus for export.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

——# @ e 

Mora Svasion on A Ram.—When a friend 
of ours, whom we call Agricola, was a boy, he 
lived on a farm in Berkshire county, the owner 
of which was troubled by his dog Wolf. The 
cur killed his sheep, knowing, perhaps, that he 
was conscientiously opposed to capital punish- 
ment, and he could devise no means to prevent 
it. “I can break him of it,” said Agricola, “if 
you will give me leave.” “Thou art permitted,” 
said the honest farmer—and we will let Agri- 
cola tell the story in his own words. 

“There was a ram on the farm,” says Agri- 
cola, “‘as notorious for bunting as Wolf was for 
sheep-stealing, and who stood in as much need 
of moral suasion as the dog. I shut Wolf up in 
the barn with this old fellow, and the conse- 
sequence was, that the dog never looked a sheep 
in the face again. The ram broke every bone 
in his body literally. Wonderfully uplifted was 
the ram as aforesaid by his exploit; his inso- 


hung an old hat on the endof it. You can’t al- 
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Boop as A Manure.—As Mr. Way observes, 


arge tanks to receive the blood, and ashes, soot, 
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Saame! Suame!—We saw in the Philadelphia 


, , : 
Hous’ Corner. 
For the American Agriculturist. 

MARCH FOURTH. 

MILL Puarn, Ct., April 19, 1854. 

I noricepD in your paper of March 29th, an 
article stating the reason why the 4th of March 
was chosen for the inauguration of the President 
of the United States. The reason given was, 
that the 4th of March in every year, commenc- 
ing from the first inauguration, cannot come on 
Sunday for at least 300 years. This, I think, is 
a mistake, for it came on Sunday in 1849, when 
General Tay.or was inaugurated, and will come 
on Sunday once in 28 years. I remember hear- 
ing it spoken of, and seeing it in some paper, 
that we were without a President one day, and 
yet we were governed just as well. It also 
came on Sunday in 1821, the second term of 
JAMES MUNROE. 

A Yankee Boy would like to know if he is 
correct. 

We have not examined the niatter, but we 
think ‘Yankee Boy” is right, and we are glad 
he has been so wide awake as to notice and cor- 
rect the error. There are many of these items 
that go the rounds of the papers, because no- 
body stops them. We are very cautious about 
printing these, but sometimes make a mistake 
when in a hurry, just as in the above instance. 

Can any one now give us the true reason for 
choosing March 4th? 


—-——* @e-- -— 


ARE YOU KIND TO YOUR MOTHER? 





Come, my little boy, and you, my little girl, 
what answer can you give me to this ques- 
tion? Who was it that watched over you, when 
you was a helpless baby? Who nursed and 
fondled you and never grew weary in her love ? 
Who kept you from the cold by night, and the 
heat byday? Who guarded you in health, and 
comforted you when ill? Who was it that 
wept when the fever made your skin feel hot, 
and your pulse beat quick and hard? Who 
hung over your little bed when you were fretful, 
and put the cooling drink to your parched lips? 
Who sang the pretty hymn to please you as you 
lay, or knelt down by the side of bed in prayer ? 
Who was glad when you began to get well, and 
who carried fyou in the fresh air, to help your 
recovery? Who taught you how to pray, and 
gently helped you to learn to read? Who has 
borne with your faults, and been kind and pa- 
tient with your childish ways? Who loves 
you still, and contrives, and works, and prays 
for you every day you live? Is it not your 
mother, your own dear mother? Now then, 
let me ask you, ‘Are you kind to your mother?” 
—Fxchange. 


—--—# © o- -—— 


Ture OLp May.—Bow low the head, boy ; do 
reverence to the old man. Once like you, vicis- 
situdes of life have silvered the hair, and chang- 
ed the round merry face to the worn visage be- 
fore you. Once that heart beat with aspirations 
coéqual to any that you have felt; aspirations 
crushed by disappointment, as yours are per- 
haps destined to be. Once that form stalked 
proudly through the gay scenes of pleasure, the 
beau ideal of grace; now the hand of Time, 
that withers the flower of yesterday, has 
warped that figure and destroyed the noble car- 
riage. Once, at your age, he possessed the 
thousand thoughts that pass through your 
brain, now wishing to accomplish deeds worthy 
of a nook in fame, anon imagining life a dream 
that the sooner he awoke from, the better. But 
he has lived the dream very near through. The 
time to awake is very near at hand; yet his 
eye ever kindles at old deeds of daring, and the 
hand takes a firmer grasp of the staff. Bow 
low the head boy, as you would in your old age 





be reverenced. 
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NOT ABOUT SCHOOLS, 
BUT TO BOYS WHO HAVE NO SCHOOLS TO WHICH 
THEY CAN GO, 

Awnp why, says the inquirer, address a letter 
to such, when not one in a thousand can read, 
and not one in a hundred thousand of those 
who can read, will ever see this article in the 
Agriculturist. Well, it is for this one, I write 
this article. Be it so; but if one in a hundred 
thousand shall be rescued from mental darkness, 
and put into the road leading to self-culture, 
and consequently to eminent usefulness, (for 
such are always more so than those fostered in 
schools and colleges,) I shall feel myself amply 
rewarded. Another class may object and say, 
no part of these United States can be found in 
this state of destitution. To such I will an- 
swer, read the reports of the colporteurs sent 
out by the Bible and American Tract Societies, 
and you will learn that millions of square miles 
(not in one body) are settled with a people 
grossly ignorant; destitute not only of the Bi- 
ble and religious books, but of all books; and 
we have not to go far from this city to find such 
a region of country. 

To boys thus situated, I will say, if your pa- 
rents are ignorant—which they must be, thus 
to neglect you—and if society takes no interest 
in your welfare, make use of such means as a 
kind Providence has placed within your power. 
Go to the nearest store—not a rum-hole—and 
ask the store-keeper to procure for you three or 
four primary books, beginning with Stanley’s 
Pictorial Primer, or a primer of any other 
author, and you will surely find some one to 
teach you the letters, with their proper sounds, 
after which you can learn to read. When this 
is accomplished, you can, without a teacher, 
learn arithmetic. 

If this doctrine be true, many tax-payers for 
the support of public schools may be ready to 
say, what is the necessity of all this expense of 
our educating the common people? To this 
objection the answer is obvious. Children of 
both the rich and the poor, as a general thing, 
would never of themselves learn to read; and 
since the birch has been laid aside, and moral 
suasion’ introduced in its place, the diligent, pa- 
tient, untiring teacher is subjected to every 
annoyance on the part of the children, who 
have never been taught the first lesson of obe- 
dience at home. ‘They are impatient of all re- 
straint when sent to school, and the sufferings 
of the teachers become more intolerable, if pos- 
sible, than those of some of our chief magis- 
trates of these United States, in days that are 
past, and are now only told as history. Never- 
theless, the laxity in their government answers 
the design for which they are intended, and but 
for them, with all the overwhelming flow of ig- 
norance annually pouring in upon us, we should 
in the next generation be approaching to some 
of the European States, with a pope for our dic- 
tator, and a despot to execute his decrees, But 
the boys, for whose benefit I commenced this 
article, may exclaim, when some kind friend 
who can read, is reading it to them, “‘ We don’t 
understand this.” But you will soon be able 
to understand it if you will learn to read, which 





you can do if you have the desire. No Ameri- 
can need grow up in ignorance, unless it be his 
own voluntary choice, but may obtain an educa- 
tion sufficient to guard him against the imposi- 
tion of those who know more than he does, and 
to make him an intelligent and respectable 


member of society. 
ALMosT AN OCTOGENARIAN. 
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A HINT TO MOTHERS. 


“T wish I needn’t go to school, to-day,” said 
Johnny to his mother, one bright, pleasant 
morning. ‘I don’t like my school, and never 
did ; I don’t want to go.” 

This was a feeling which Johnny had always 
had, and it was his mother’s fault that he had 
it; for from the time he was two years old, 
whenever he had been doing any thing wrong, 
or had been noisy about his play, his mother 
had always said, “If you are not a good boy, 
I'll send you right off to school ;” so that he 
had grown up with the feeling that school was 
of all other places the least to be desired. 

If he had committed any little misdemeanor 
in the morning, he was started off for school a 
full half hour earlier than usual, as a punish- 
ment. Johnny must indeed be a genius to 
withstand such influence. Would it not be better 
for every mother to teach her children to love 
school; to inspire them with ambition to attend 
school; to be always punctual, and always pre- 
pared with good lessons? Would it not bebetter 
to have all the errands attended to the evening 
before, so as to insure a punctual attendance ? 
Would it not be better to neglect every other 
morning duty rather than allow a single child 
to be five minutes late? 

Mothers are hardly aware how much they 
can encourage their children by expressing an 
interest in all that concerns the school; listen- 
ing to the story of their sports in recess, and 
seeking for a detailed acccount of each day’s 
recitations; not with a view to finding fault, 
but simply to show an interest, which is always 
delightful toa child. If they have failed in one 
recitation, encourage them to feel that the next 
will certainly be perfect. 

Let the sunshine of a mother’s love fall into 
every child’s heart, and let her words of en- 
couragement to do well—yea even to excel— 
lead many a wanderer who now hates his school, 
to love it, and seek it as a delightful place.— 
Norwich Examiner. 
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HOME POLITENESS. 


Way not be polite? how much does it cost to 
say, ‘I thank you?” Why not practice it at 
home? to your husband? to your children? 
your domestics? If a stranger does you some 
little act of courtesy, how sweet the smiling ac- 
knowledgment! if your husband, ah! it is a 
matter of course; no need of thanks. 

Should an acquaintance tread on your dress, 
your very, very best, and by accident tear it, 
how profuse you are with your “never minds, 
don’t think of it, I don’t care at all;” if a hus- 
band does it, he gets a frown; if a child, it is 
chastised. 

Ah! these are little things, say you. They 
tell mightily upon the heart, let me assure you, 
little as they are. 

A gentleman stops at a friend’s house, and 
finds it in confusion. He don’t see any thing 
to apologize for—never think of such matters. 
Every thing is all right—cold supper, cold room, 
crying children—perfectly comfortable. Goes 
home, where the wife has been taking care of 
the sick ones, and working her life almost out. 
Don’t see why things can’t be kept in order— 
there never were such cross children before. 
No apologies accepted at home. 

Why not be polite at home? why not use 
freely that golden coin of courtesy ? How sweet 
they sound, those little words, “I thank you,” 











or, “ You are very kind.” Doubly, yes, thrice 





sweet from the lips we love, when heart-smiles 
make the eye sparkle with the clear light of 
affection. 

Be polite to your children. Do you expect 
them to be mindful of your welfare? to grow 
glad at your approach? to bound away to do 
your pleasure before the request is half spoken? 
Then with all your dignity and authority, min- 
gle politeness; give it a niche in your house- 
hold temple. Only then will you have learned 
the true secret of sending out into the world 
really finished gentlemen and ladies, 

* What we say, we say unto all—Be polite. 
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PROFESSOR MORSE AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


A Wasurneton correspondent of the Tribune 
gives the following interesting item, which we 
extract from a letter dated the 16th inst. 


Professor Shaffner, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Telegraph Confederation, is at present in 
this city, and he has kindly placed at my dis- 
posal the following statistics and information. 
Ten years ago Professor Morse was just erecting 
the first experimental line of Telegraphs, 
between this city and Baltimore. Professor 
Morse, like all scientific benefactors, had ex- 
hausted his means, and had become as poor as 
Lazarus, and as lean and hungry-looking as any 
veritable Calvin Edson you ever saw. One day 
while eating a sumptuous dinner of bread and 
molasses under the shade of a tree, about two 
miles from Washington, Amos Kendall ap- 
proached him with such a lean and hungry 
look, that he at once divided his dinner with 
him, and before it was concluded, he gave the 
dilapidated Post-master-General an interest in 
his Telegraph patent, which has since made 
these two shadows of a shade corpulent with 
wealth. They now ‘have lands and beeves,” 
like master Robert Shallow, Esquire. There 
are now 41,392 miles of telegraphic wires in 
this country, with a capital stock of $6,671,800. 
Professor Shaffner is perfecting a system of 
union and concert between the various lines in 
this country, with a prospect of an ocean line 
soon to be laid, connecting us with the Trans-At- 
lantic Telegraph, so that the close neighborkood 
of nations may be considered as settled. 

R. M. 
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A FOX’S REVENGE. 


A RESPECTABLE man of the county of Mont- 
gomery resided on the banks of the Hudson 
river. One day he went to a bay on the river, 
to shoot ducks or wild geese. When he came 
to the river, he saw six geese beyond shot. He 
determined to wait for them to approach the 
shore. While sitting there, he saw a fox come 
down to the shore, and stand some time and ob- 
serve the geese. At length he turned and went 
into the woods, and came out with a very large 
bunch of moss in his mouth. He then entered 
the water very silently, sank himself, and then, 
keeping the moss above the water, himself con- 
cealed, he floated among the geese. Suddenly, 
one of them was drawn under the water, and 
the fox soon appeared on the shore with the 
goose on his back. He ascended the bank, and 
found a hole made by the tearing up of a tree. 
This hole he cleared; placed in the goose, and 
covered it with great care, strewing leaves over 
it. The fox then left; and while he was away 
the hunter unburied the goose, closed the hole, 
and resolved to await the issue. In about half 
an hour the fox returned with another fox in 
company. They went directly to the place 
where the goose had been buried, and threw 
out the earth. The goose could not be found. 
They stood regarding each other for some time, 
when suddenly the second fox attacked the 
other most furiously, as if offended by the trick 
of his friend. During the battle he shot them 
both.—Murray’s Creation. 


—— @ o—— 





Wnuar is the particular sorrow of a sad iron? 
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A Gem—Who wrote the following beautiful 
epitaph upon an infant? It speaks to the heart :— 
Beneath this stone, in sweet repose, 
Is laid a mother’s dearest pride; 
A flower that scarce had waked to life 
And light and beauty, ere it died. 
God in his wisdom has recalled . 
The precious boon his love had given; 
And though the casket moulders here, 
The gem is sparkling now in heaven. 


——0-0-e—_—_— 


Domestic Duties.—The elegant and accom- 
plished Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who 
figured in the fashionable as well as in the lit- 
erary circles of her time, has said that ‘the 
most minute details of household economy be- 
come elegant and refined when they are enno- 
bled by sentiment ;” and they are truly enno- 
bled, when we attend to them either from a 


sense of duty, or consideration for a parent, or ' 


love to a husband. ‘To furnish a room,” con- 


_ tinues this lady, “is no longer a common-place 


affair, shared with upholsterers and cabinet- 
makers; it is decorating the place where I am 
to meet a friend or lover. To order dinner is 
not merely arranging a meal with my cook; it 
is preparing refreshments for him whom I love. 
These necessary occupations, viewed in this 
light by aperson capable of strong attachments, 
are so many pleasures, and afford her far more 
delight than the games and shows which con- 
stitute the amusements of the world.” 





eee—-— 


A Preasant Prospect.—When Socrates was 
asked whether it was better for a man to marry 
or remain single, he made answer, “ Let him 
take which course he will, he will repent it.” 
The reply is similar to that of the youth who, 
being asked which out of the two very bad 
roads to a certain place was the least bad, cried 
—“Take either, and before you get half-way, 
you will wish you had taken the other.” 


—~=-6-6-9——- 


Tae Duties or Lire.—Some writer enume- 
rates the following, among other duties of life :— 
“Every man ought to pay his debts—if he can. 
Every man ought to help his neighbor—if he can. 
Every man and woman ought to get married— 
if they can. Every man should do his work to 
suit his customers—if he can. Every man 
should please his wife—if he can. Every wife 
should please her husband—if she can. Every 
wife should sometimes hold her tongue—if she 
can. Every lawyer should sometimes tell the 
truth—if he can. Every one should take a 
newspaper, and pay for it—if he can. 


Tre MANNER OF DOING A SERVICE TO OTHERS. — 
When your endeavors are directed towards 
doing good to an individual—in other words, to 
do him service—if there be any opinion as to 
the mode or way, consider and observe what 
mode is most to his taste. If you serve him as 
you think and say, in a way which is yours, and 
not his, the value of any service may, by an in- 
definite amount, be thus reduced. If the ac- 
tion of serving a man, not in the way he wishes 
to be served, be carried to a certain length, it 
becomes tyranny, not beneficence—an exercise 


of power for the satisfaction of the self-regard- 


ing affection, not an act of beneficence for the 


gratification of the sympathetic or social affec- 


tions.—Jeremy Bentham. 


——_+@0--—- 


Inon Buiipises.—An association has been 
formed in Brooklyn, with a capital of $150,000, 


for the erection of iron dwellings, and property 


has been purchased with a view to the erection 
of a foundry. It is claimed that buildings, such 


as are designed for small families, can be put 
up for $500 or $600, or for from one-half to one- 
There have al- 


third of the ordinary expense. 


ready been twenty-eight buildings of this kind 


of Keefe, the dramatist:—“‘An ample piazza 


| zines or novels, 





erected in Baltimore and sixteen in Philadelphia 
The ceilings, walls and floors are made of glass. 
—the latter being formed of a beautiful pure 
white sand, found in Connecticut, which needs 
only to be melted under electric heat, and col- 
ored, if desired, to produce the desired article. 
The association is called the Long Island Iron 
Building Co. See advertisement. 


——-e @ ¢——— 


“Pap DOWN UPON THE Narr.”—The origin 
of this phrase is thus stated in the Recollections 


under the Exchange (Limerick) was a thorough- 
fare; in the center stood a pillar four feet high, 
and upon it a circular plate of copper, about 
three feet in diameter; this was called the nail, 
and on it was paid the earnest for any commer- 
cial bargains made, which was the origin of the 
saying, ‘‘ Paid down upon the nail.” Perhaps 
the custom was common to other ancient towns, 
—Notes and Queries. 


A Sien or tae Trves.—Every one who makes 
a discovery now-a-days, of any kind, straight- 
way turns about to find way of realizing its 
value in gold and silver. We believe that if a 
man were to discover a certain cure for all 
diseases, he would allow some two or three 
generations to die from plagues and pestilences, 
before he would divulge it without a reward in 
the shape of some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. We doubt whether an age more given 
to Mammon worship was ever known from the 
beginning of theJworld. A certain scriptural 
phrase is now practically altered toread: You 
must contrive somehow to serve God and Mam- 





mon. 
—-+*@e--- 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. | 

We find that by using such good paper, our | 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched | 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
die and cut open the leaves, It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. To do this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 





ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 


and we are daily encouraged to labor with the | @ 


utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 


those who are already readers. As stated above, | ? 





we now divide the year so as to give either one 


or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume. 

To CorrEsPONDENTS.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as wellas he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 


Markets. 


Remarks.—Flour has declined from 124 to 25 
cts. per bbl. the past week. Corn has advanced 
from 1 to 2 cts. per bushel. Lard, 4 a cent 
higher. Wool very active. 

Cotton has advanced # to 4, and Sugar } to % 
of a cent per lb. 

Money and Stocks remain so stationary that 
we shall not take further note of them till some 
change. 

The weather is now fine, but still cool for the 
season. It is the most extraordinary April we 
ever knew in this climate, and the last fall of 
snow we had is deserving a record. It began 
to fall on Friday afternoon, the 14th, and con- 
tinued snowing till Sunday morning the 18th, 
the wind blowing a strong gale from the N. E. 
all the while. Had not a good deal of the snow 
melted as it fell, it would doubtless have been 18 
to 20 inches deep. As it was, it remained 4 to 
6 inches deep Tuesday morning in the city and 
neighborhood. More or less is now (Monday, 
April 24th,) lying in hallows and in strips un- 
der the fences, and in the forests all around us. 
We hope a vestige may not be seen three days 
The gardeners are now busy planting 








hence. 


again. 
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PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 
Fruits, &c., at the principle New-York Markets. 

In our weekly reports we give the prices which producers 
actually get, and not the prices at which produce is sold 
from the market. 

April 22, 1854. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Western Reds, # bbl., $2 50@ 
$3; Junes, $3@$3 50 ; Mercers, $3 50@$4 ; Carters, $3 50 
$4; Turnips, white, ® bbl., $2; yellow, $2 25; Spinach, 
@ bbi., $2 50; Onions red, ® bbl.. $1 75 ; white,'$3 ; yellow, 
$2; Parsneps, % bbl., $1 75; Lettuce, @ doz. bunches, 
25c.@$1 ; Radishes, # doz., 32c.@42c. ; Asparagus, $ doz.., 
$4 50; Parsley, @ doz., 623¢c. ; Vegetable Oysters, #2 doz , $l 

Fruits.—Apples, a good article is worth @ bbl., $4; 
poorer quality from $3@$3 50. Maple Sugar, 10c @l2c. @ 
ound. Butter, Ohio, 123¢c.@l4c. per pound. New-York 
old butter, 20c.@26c.; new, 26c.@28c. Eggs, 16c.@l7c. @ 
dozen. 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, April 24, 1854. 
THE number of cattle in market to-day is a little less than 
last week, though the weather is very fine. Prices are rul- 


ing somewhat higher, and sales are not so brisk, as both } 
holders and buyers are firm. There are some fine cattle, H 
though most of them are worth more now for the stall than | 
the shambles. ‘Those showing the most care in feeding, | 
were from Lancaster Co.,Pa. There were two yoke of | 
oxen from the Western Reserve, Ohio, for which about $350 | 
were asked per pair, but we did not see them sold. They | 
belonged to J. Ernst and H. H. Cog, and were said to | 


weigh on leaving home, the one 5100, the other 4900. 
Prices range from 9@11c. per pound 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


RECEIVED DURING THE WERK. IN MARKET TO-DAY | 
Beeves, 2,239 ; 2,101 
Cows, 45 
Sheep, 823 
Swine, 1501 
Veals, 1080 


Of these the Harlem Ra'‘lroad brought in Beeves, 10; 


Cows, 27; Sheep, 323; Veals, 1064. Hudson River R. R., 


Beeves, 500 ; Cows, 18. Erie R. R., Beeves, 1100; Swine, | 


1501. New-York State, by cars, 315. Ohio, 844. Penn- 


sylvania, on foot, 342. virginia, on foot, 79. Kentucky, by | 


cars, 224. Illinois, 207. Hudson River Boats, 106. 
Owing to the illness of our reporter, Chamberlin’s, Brown. | 
ing’s, and O’Brien’s yards were not visited. 
8 © @—---—— 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &-c. 





Ashes. 
Pot, let wort, 1853... .2.0..000- — 100 Ibs. : xO 6 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852.. ........ W’@— — 
Beeswax. 
American Yellow...... .. ........@ lb. — 28 @ 2 
Bristles, 
American, Gray and White............... — 40 @— 45 
Coal. 
Liverpool Orrel.............+ } chaldron, 11 50 @ 12 —} 
cea COPE EOL EE 5 tee e cece cere eee QG@— — 
DANO ivccscev ove PET T Ee I cid sieca'v ale 775@ 50 
SOM oia ses teascevensas dene nesass. 0 OO ay) 
PIEP ice Sin 6050055 been TB 2 000 lb. 650 @7 — 
Cotton. Atlantic _ Other Gulf 
Ports. _awe. Ports. 
Inferior..... ........06 — @— e—- — @-— 
Low to good ord...... T4@8% ¥@8N TK@Q8% 
Low to good mid..... : oe iON wee 114 ll @l1ly¥ 
Mid, fair to fair....... 10 @il Wall 114 @12 
Fully fr. to good fr..... L4K%@—-  WMx¥@— — @12hK) 
Good and fine....,....—- @- ~— @- — @ |} 
Cotton Bagging. 
GOST CHORD occs..s cavesecesc 8 yard, — — NNO 
American Kentucky. ...... sss sees @-— 1 
Dundee.......-006800. oe ccceeccccc cece = | 
Coffee. 
Java, White........ ies. “sasieteaes Blb—14 @- 14% 
TED ick sccassaccnccs 5. sabeeevecccccsca==: ere cf 
Brasil... .000c000 see ce e+e pER ae peace — 104@—12 
Maracaibo.........+...: Were -.-- 12 @—12% | 
St. Domingo.........(CAS*).....66---.+ = IK@—10¥ | 
Cordage. 
Te ee EL OCC once @ilb.— 7 @—10 
Boit Rope......ccccccscccccscccccesccee— —— Q—I6 
Corks. 
Velvet, Quarts .......... eeceeoe PQ gro. — 35 @—45 
Velvet, Pints. ..cccsccccsceccacss coos. 20 @Q—28 
PRIRIG. oo cess cccncccvecceqeearcoceseson = 4 @—I3 
Feathers 
Live Tine, PTIMG.. 0... 2... eeee eee BLD. — 46 Q@— 49 | 
Flax. 
Jersey.. : RyawO hile awk AED Blb. — & @-— 
Flour and Meal. 
ieee nae Pee esesassesciuissssee ne: Se aeeae! | 
a hae Tri e eee 
State, common brands iiaticeaess coccscee C= OTT H 
State, Straight brand............-sece... 775 @7 87¥ 
State, favorite brands...... eecsoosss. 620 QO— 
MV CNON; WROO GBs 655.5 55- . kaves a canes 8— @812¥% 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight Wi dwaw suse 8 123%,@8 25 
Michigan, fancy brands...........+ .0+-+ - 7 8736@8 50 
Ohio, common to good brands............ 8 124 @8 37K 
Ohio, round hoop, common ............. - 8124@- — 
Ohio, fancy brands........ ess seee-seeee S— @S 50 
ar peer err 875 @lo— 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do....... .- 850 @9 50 





Genesee, fancy brands 
Genesee, extra brands.. 
Canada, (in bond)...... . 
Brandywine. ..o-...eeees cece cess sees cece 825 
GeorgetowN......-..cccesesere core vcsece 
Petersburgh City...........-. 

Richmond Country......--.+ esses 
Alexandria....... emanges 
Baltimore, Howard Street.. pas SeCaeweR 18 18%@8 564% 
Rye Flour. pagiadns ewaipees Gane tiss <nsaaeee a ae 


Corn Meal, Jersey. dons S54 vend ohercace. =", meee | 

Corn Meal, Brandywine.. sssedscsees, S— Go— | 

Corn Meal, Brandywine...... -# punch. JI9— @— 
Grain. 


Wheat, White Genesee,......++ ch cae 213 © 25 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond) - 2— 
Wheat, Southern, White. .......- 


190 oo 00 
100 @20 





Wheat, Southern, White. «a+. ...-.+..00-+ 





Wheat, Michigan, White .......... e004. 1 90 
Wheat, Mixed Western ...........eese00- 1 80 
Wheat, Western Red ..........- 
Rye, Northern.....ccccssccecces seccsces 1 == 
Corn, Round Yellow. 
Corn, Round White.. 
Corn, Southern White..... 
Corn, Southern Yellow.........0+see« 
Corn, Southern Mixed............ 4sbuy ee 
oo PONE OEE onic ct08.ia~scnennces 

Corn, Western Yellow...........- 





Oats, River and Canal... ° 
Oats, INPWSPETOR Se 605.060.0000 ccs cc vcces 


COR ON. 150 @l 623% 


Rio Giande, Mixed.... 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed 
| Hay, ror sHIPPine : 

North River, in bales 


Lingik—2 6 — 
t 


%8 100 Ibs. — 87 “e- 90 


soe. @ ton. a5 - > ya 
Russia, Outshot.......... ‘a 
Manilla .........-seeeeee sree eees 2 Ib. — = Bx = -- 


eee eee Peer TCE ee eee eee ee) 


American, Dew-rotted....... 
American, do., Dressed.. 
American, Water-rotted Ras acneh evens _—_— 


Rockland, Common. - Bbbl— — @113 


Timber, White Pine 


Timber, Grand. Island, Ww. 0: aes ead 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine.....(by cargo) — 18 @ — 22 
Timber, Oak Scantling ....... 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked.. .......... 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked...... 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear... 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual. ° 
Boards, North River, Box.........+...16 — 
Boards, Albany Pine.......... 
Boards, City Worked.... 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling. 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring. 
Plank, Albany Pine.........+. 
Plank,, City Worked 
Plank, Albany Spruce. sels 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked.... 
Shingles, Pine, sawed.. ry) 
Shingles, Pine, split and ‘shaved... 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual.. 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality. 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality.... 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft............ 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft........ 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft..... 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe. 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd......... 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl ...... 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.... 
Heading, White Oak 





Dew to 


ISI LI Sal aekse 


New-Orleans.........02e2-eceee + - -- = 
Porto Rico............ _ 


ere eee ee oe 


Wrought, 6d@20d 


Turpentine, Soft, North County ,# 280 lb.— 
Turpentine, Wilmington...............— 


| Core 


Resin, C Common, poriaieiat 


QHOSOSS 89 


Spirits Turpentine... 


Thick, Round, Country 
Thin Oblong Country...... yl epee -— 


Beef, Mess, Country 
Beef, Prime, Country 


Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon 


Pork, Mess, Western... 
Pork, Prime, Western 















—— Se _ 
Butter, Ohio..........scccccccccccsceess 12 @—15 
Butter, New-York State Dairies.........—20 @— 2% 
Butter, COBDER: Aientinseaandne —12 @—15 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,) —- @—— 
Cheese, fair to prime........ seen vepeawe’ —10 @—12 
Plaster Paris. 
Blue Nova Scotia........... desea ® ton, : oy @ 3 75 
White Nova Scotia........... wiaamada @ 3 62% 
| Salt. 
EI ins. 5 ctteatenéds 8 bush. — — 48 
St. Martin’s............. Si taietedaodae —— 
Liverpool, Ground. ..... -- @ sack, 1 10 @ 112 
PAVGUQOOE Pas isl ks ctncea Ssieesncoade 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ i 72%o 175 
 : 9 @— 6x~@— 8 
— ee Ans BFE Daye ~ 
Crude, East India........... peice a aaa ae ie — 7 @— 7% 
FRRRVONE OURS i.e idk ids hone Fate e ees — 5 @ 5% 
Seeds, 
CUNO aoc 5 oa nieseciind hes.cecs see ceeee —I1l1 
Timothy, Mowed.......- eee pee = 14— oa a 
yp a ae 17— Seo — 
Flax, American, Rough.........@ bushe — @—— 
Linseed, Calcutta............c.see0e coe —- @--— 
Sugar. 
a Ee CHER as 5 ota dcp ececccn den sinsec 8 lb.— — @—— 
- New-Orleans........ idipe enhancer euscede —4 @ 4K 
— Cuba Muscovado........... Saino eccccem 4 6 
- GI NS 6 ic vc bracken. <iuovewaves wee 45@— BK 
- EEE eT eee —j 74{@— 8 
_- Havana, Brown and Yellow............ — 5 @ 7% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf....... oe I4¥Q—— 
do. do. do. Crushed :G: — 9%@—— 
do. do. do. Ground :2:— 8%@—-— 
do. (A)Crushed.............°:5:—- 9 @—— 
do. 2d quality, Crushe ° none, 
ia siecsiai's desin gaelesaciites senewaee — 54@—— 
Brasil Wiait@sees side ccc.cdicces Mace sean — 6%@— 7 
EEE Pee OTe Ce — 5 — 
Tallow. 
Asmortean, Prime. ..... 5....0.-.. 663. B ib. — 1INR@— 12% 
WHOLESALE PRICES. Tobacco, 

8 EU ainsi ok ctv ahinasnintaged 8 lb.—— @-—-— 
GRAMOEG oo 5i6c ciikne cicewesecgee nage Cake — 7 @—10 
OG ie aa. cs nen Sims chenind — 6%@—11 
as ao a eine Ss casera sensnsdacas —-—- @-— 

YARD SELLING PRICES ATS OF eee PRE AD —12 @—18 

@ 4 Goa sis cacencenantnicsn ue quienes .— 184 @— 23% 
OI asin ibs eanhin Sia Waid w 2nn nes MONG ooies —40 @—45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —2 @1- 
tt ee eee per eer are —15 @— 60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf.................. — 6 @—2 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf............ seeeem 5@— 15 
Wool. 

American, Saxony Fleece.......... 
American, Full-blood Merino............ 


American 3g and % Merino ........ 
American, Native and  Merino.. 





Extra, Pulled,......... vo nh Pet 2 
Superfine, Pulled... cis. ccccene Ss 
Ne. 3. POs cca se -4.c55 a Sebi waded 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


unten —-Gasvartehiy cash waren inewittin 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines! 


wee NN N_(LLOOaeawwamaae ese ses ©*cO0 0 OE ee 


BERKSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, AND SUFFOLK 
SWINE. 


OR earhne ree STOCK OF SWINE NOW 
owned by SAMUEL LOVE, consisting of Berkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and Sinton vende of all sizes. This stock is wor- 
thy the attention of Farmers and others, who wish to procure 
the above breeds. The above swine have a good reputation, 
and have received the principal prizes at the exhibitions of the 
American Institute. 
Gentlemen living at. at a distance can have them boxed and 
shipped from New- 
Refer to A. B. ALLEN, reditor 0 of this paper, or to the Mana- 
gers of the American Instit 
Letters addressed to A. B. Alien, will meet with immediate 
attention. SAMUEL LOV 
33~tf. Corner of 53d Street and 6th Avenue, New-York. 


KETICHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 
LSO VARIOUS REAPING AND ee MACHINES, 
combining all the latest improvemen 
NEW-Y ORK AGRICULTURAL WA REHOUSE £. SEED 
ae a 189 and 191 Water Street. LLEN. 








GOOD FLORIST WANTED—APPLY TO DR. E. PAR- 
Ege Savannah, Georgia, or to the editor of this paper. 





BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


ANTED—TWO FEMALES, StX TO EIGHT MONTHS 
old. They must be of good size, fine and pure bred. 

ie 4 state lowest price. A. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st. 
8 





IGS WANTED.—A GOOD PAIR OF BERKSHIRE PIGS 
of suitable age to pt, Ue the south at once. 
Those haying & Pure Breed will please address 
SAX’ TON, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
33 Now York. 





Pork, Prime, Mess 
Pork, Clear, Western 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels. . 
PRGUNE, PICKIOG sco 0<<.cc00000s010 aitan brie aes 
Hams, Dry Salted..... ‘ 
Shoulders, Pickled 
Shoulders, Dry Salted 
Beef Hams, in Pickle 


..B lb. — = 10%@—— 
84@— 





% 
-BBbL 13 = @16 50 





Butter, Orange County. eet abbarke 


EACOR MAMMOTH eas pte (BY SOME CALLED 
THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY.)—Lewis A. Secor, the 
first discoverer and propagator of this rare and valuable 
fruit, age go informs the public, that although having 
thus far lost the honor of giving name to his fruit, yet he has 
on hand about one hundred fine plants of the original stock, 
from which others have chiefly been derived. These plants he 
will warrant of superior quality, and will sell them at $5 per 
coon, siginal p = nts of hin Fe ma — by _— who procured 
eir original plants of him a *, ow 
33-35" BACON New-Rochell, N.Y. 
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VIRGINIA LAND FOR SALE. 

8 COUNSEL AND AGENT FOR THE HEIRS OF DAVID 
ELLINGTON, dec’d, I offer for sale a tract of land con- 

taining about 1000 acres, lying i = Prince Edward’s Co., Va., 
on the Richmond and Danville R. R., about 4 miles above its 
junction with the South Side Railroad. Its location, with res- 
pect to the two Railroads, gives it every necessary market 
facility. The soil is naturally free, and is susceptable of a 
high state of improvement, but for the last 12 years it has 
been lyingin a neglected state, during a controversy (now re- 
cently determined) in respect to the will of the former owner. 
The peonsnt owners reside in several of the Western States, 
and for this reason it will be sold at a great bargain, One or 
more skillful and enterprising farmers from some of the 
Northern States would find a profitable investment in this 
land. The quantity of timber land is amply sufficient for all 
the purposes of the farm. Besides the adaptation of soil to 
the cultivation of tobacco, and all the usual grain ye of the 
country, it is probable that the hay crop can be made easy 
0 profitable, in consequence of the large quantity of branch 
It is estimated that the aggregate length of the small 
oh J which water the tract, is from ten to teelve miles! 
Further particulars will be given, when requested, by the un- 
dersigned whose address is * Jerrrey’s Store P.O., NOTTOWAY 
. VA.” Persons desirous of examining the land can easily 
do $0 as it is within two days’ travel trom, the: city of New- 


ork. KN 
April 6, 1854. a 


RANBERRY VINES.—100,000 FINE BEARING PLANTS, 

of the Bell variety, which are commonly raised in New- 

England. On low ground, with a little care, they bear large 

crops. They can be forwarded at any time between this and 

the middle of May, to any part of the United States. A cir- 

cular, with mode of culture, soil, and price, \ Mbenk be forwarded 
to all who may want information on the 

TROWBRIDGE. & UTAOMPSON, rane 

April ist. [32-34*] New-Haven, Ct. 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
Forge in the market for Black- 
smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 

Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, Plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Co persmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. Also an im: 
proved PortaBLe MELTING FURNACE 
for Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors to protect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke.indoors. They 
are compact for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and prices, 
- will be forwarded upon application. 
Cast Iron Columns for uildings 
ouniinte on hand. The above forge has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplomas and Bronze gy 5 at_all other 
Fairs wherever exhibited. FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
31-57 _ Sole e Manufacturer, 210" Ww ater st.. N.Y. 

















ETCHUM’S IMPROVED MOWING MACHINE WITH 
= entire change of gear. The only successful mower now 
cnown. 

Ketchum’s ImproveD Machine, which we are building for 
the harvest of 54, was thoroughly tested last scason, and the 
advantages gained by our change of Gear are in all respects 
as we designed, viz: durability, convenience and ease of ac- 
tion. The shafts now have bearings at both ends, which 
overcomes all cramping and cutting away of boxes. A counter 
balance is attached to the crank shaft, which gives it a steady 
and uniform motion. Each Machine can be thrown out of 
gear; there is great convenience in getting at each and 
every nut, all of them being on UPPER SIDE OF THE FRAME: oil 
cups are attached to all the bearings, which. by the use of a 
wad of cotton, will hold oil for a long time, as well as protect 
the hensings from dust, grit, &c.; the finger bar is lined with 
iron its full width, which protects it from wear. 

These and various other additions for strength, durability, 
&c., makes them the most simple and perfect agricultural im- 
plement in use. They weigh about 750 Ibs. each, and can 
easily be carried in a one-horse wagon. 

They will cut ALL KINDS OF GRASS, and operate well on _un- 
even or rolling lands, or where there are dead furrows. This 
Machine took the highest award, with SPECIAL APPROBATION, 
at the World’s Fair, it also received, during last season, one 
silver and four gold medals, and various other a and 
substantial testimonials of approval. We have spared nei- 
ther pains nor money to make them deserving of a lic favor, 
and hope to be able the coming season to supply the great 
and increasing demand. 

We take this occasion to caution farmers against buying 
uNTatep Mowers, if they do (as was the case with many last 
year) they incur loss, vexation and disapointment. 

In all cases where Extras are wanted, be sure to give 
us THE NUMBER OF YOUR MaCHINE. 

(Warranty:) That said Machines are capable of cutting 
and spreading, with one span of horses and driver, = ten 
to fifteen acres per day of ANY KIND OF GRass, and do if as 
well as is done with a scythe by the best of mowers. 

All orders filled by the subscribers. Office and Shop, corner 
of Chicago street and -Hamburgh Canal. near the Eastern R. 
R. Depot, in Buffalo N. Y. HOWARD & CO.. 

Manufacturers and Proprietors, 

For Sale by R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water street, N. Y. 

The Mower is also manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse, Mason 
& Co., at Worcester, Mass, for the New- 7s States. By 
Seymour, Morgan & Co., Brockport, N. Y.. for Hlinois, Iowa 
and Michigan. By Warder & Brokaw, Springfield, 0., for 
Ohio and Kentucky. 31-39 


RESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS OF ALL THE 
BEST —s ae — . choice app y of GREEN- 
ace and GARDEN P’ &c. For sale at A. BRIDGE- 
HORTICULTURAL PSTANLISHMENT. Nos. 874 & 878 
Broadway, above 18th street, New-York. 
Ga" Garden & Greenhouses, Astoria. L. I. 26-38 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., ” FLUSHING, 

near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orepare and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 








BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS, 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
I —_ Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


IL = Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
Ill. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. —Price 25 cents. 
bbe pclae Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
Price 25 cen 
VIII. fiorses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
Price 25 cents. 
IX. The Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
ms 25 cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
ms euee American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
a cen 
9 pena tic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 


25.c' 


ce 
Xi. Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 


25 cents. 
XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book oo Price $1 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
wh Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
ric 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemftal Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
XXI. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Hiustrated. Price 25 


cents. 
Ss ae tes Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
rice 50 cen 
. XXIIL. _- 's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
Geology. yo hg Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
eolo 
1 pada s. ’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVi. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XVI. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 

hg Price $1 25. 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 


i. 
Pr ce 75 cents. 

XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
XXII, Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 


Price 











¢ 
Me 





V. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Sk ianer and Randall. Price $2. 
XXXV. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; ; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 

XXXVI, Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

Pee eil I. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

XXXVIII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 
cents. 

sce Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


re Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 





XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. _ Price $1 25. 
LI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
ried manand woman. Price $3. 
XLILU. Nash’s prpereseve Farmer. A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 cents. ’ 
XLiV. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


cents 
XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

XLV . Beattie’ 3 Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVIt. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., &c. Edited by 
Lewis F. Allen. Price $1 25. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVIII. The — 's Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 

ion. Price 50 c 
XLIx. Buist’s a Flower Garden Directory. Price 


L. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
Gen. none the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
ished. 
HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 
Containing practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year ; a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
situation best adapted to their growth ; the proper season for 
transplanting, &c., &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot 
House, Green House and laying out a Flower Garden—the 
whole adapted to either large or small gardens, with instruc- 
tions for preparing the soil, propagating, planting, pruning, 
training and fruiting the Grape Vine, with descriptions of the 
best sorts for cultivating in the open air. se7 Robert Buist, 
Nurseryman and Seed Grower. Price, $1,2 





Everybody His Own Flower Gardener 7 aie ee 
American Rose Culturist - oS: hte 25 
American Florist’s Guide we eo ke ee ee 
Breck’s Book of Flowers - - - - + = = "5 
Bridgman’s Florist’s Guide - - - -» - - = 60 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener - p> "5 

fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener - - _ - 95 

= Field Book of Manures, $1,25. §27 Sent free of 
postage 


Orders for any of the above books will be filled at the prices 
——, and if required, will be sent by mail, [post paid,] by 
_ 31-t R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


aiaay. FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 

machine for ousting moss and the old fag from hide-bound 
meadows and renovating their grasses. To be drawn by one 
or more horses. __[31-tf.] | R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water street. 


OP-EARED RABBITS OF IMPORTED STOCK (Price $10 
per pair,) for-sale by 8. PARSONS, Flushing, L. I. * 98. a 














EDS. 
OTATO. —axon, STEP ee JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
ney Mercer, British Whites. 
Spring Wueat.—Black Sea Spring, Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 
China Pea. 
Srep Oats, very superior.—French Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 


ots. 

BaRLey.—Two and Four Rowed. 

Grass Seeps.—Ray Grass, Sweet Vernal, Orchard Grass, 
Timothy, Red Tops Blue Grass, Lucern, White Clover. Red 
Clover. (29-tf] R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water street. 


GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
stantly ee at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Cony., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, prepared in the most appr oved 
manner, put upin substantial bags for transportation, and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the works. 
He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior quality. 
These fertilizers have been thoroughly. tested by careful, and 
experienced agriculturists in this vier and have given 











by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-7. 


general satisfaction. R 
March 13, 1854. (28-40.] Middletown, Ct.. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
A GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
and raised for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 

Preas.—Early May, Prince Albert, Early Warwick, Early 
Washington or June, Early Frame or June, Early Charlton. 
Early Emperor, Bishops Early Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf 
Blue Imperial, Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Knight’s different varieties. 

Corn.—Early Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 
green, Old Colony, Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 
Dutton Browns, and Tuscarora. 

Brans.—Early China, Early Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 

a Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, pares e Lima, Horticultural 

Cranberry, Scarlet. Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 

Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup, 

BORECOLE OR ‘KaLe.—Green Curled Scotch Kale. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Large Early London,  Latge Late, Walchren. 

Ce.tery.—White Solid, New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 

Seymour’s Superb White. 

Cress.—Curled or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 

Cucumper.—Early Frame, amy | White spine very fine, Lon- 

don Long Green, Short Green Prickley, Extra oe reen 

Turkey. Gerkin or West India. 

Eae PLant.—Long Purple, and White. 

Enpive.—Green Curled, Broad Leaved Batavian 
Carrots.—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 

Altringham, 

Beers.—Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long Blood Red, 

Small Long Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. _ 

Ox1o.—Large Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin. Yel- 

low Silver Skin. 

Tornips.—All of the varieties. 

WATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain sat very fine, 

Long Island, Black Spanish, Citron for preserv 

foe —Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


Tarrvce. —Early Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
[mocrial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 

Head. Brown Dutch, Superb Brown Head, Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green Coss, Hampton Court. 

MELON.—Green Citron, Pine Apple, Skillman’ Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Large Yellow, Gantelup, Large 

RapisH,—Wood’s Eariy Frame, Early Short Top Long Scar- 
let, Early Scarlet Turnip, Long Salmon, Long White, Naples, 
White Turnip, Yellow Turnip, Black Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China Winter. 

CABBAGE. E.—EarlyjYork or June, Early Sugar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, Large York, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter. Large Flat Dutch, 
Large Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum- 
head Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
Charlwood’s Prem. Flat Dutch, 

RuHUBARB.—Early Tobolsie Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 

Also, WHITE BLACKBERRIES, a new and choice variety. 
a Also, ae SUBAS <B AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS, fresh and of 

“4 gro 
1» SHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS.  29-tf 


SALE OF STOCK. 
URE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE AT MOUNT 
Fordham, Westchester Co., New-York, Eleven Miles from 

City Hall, N. Y., By Harlem Railroad Cars. 

Having met with more success than I anticipated the past 
year, with the ceteletue *" — animals - arvate sale, is 
the reason for offering this lot of animals, AND MY JUNE 
SALE BY AUCTION, WILL NOT TA KE PLACE. A full des- 
criptive Catalogue with prices attached, will be published on 
the fifteenth of April, and I intend to be at home myself to 
see any who may call. I will sell at private sale, about, 18 
Short-Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and Bull Calves. The 
Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf, to the Mere 
Imported Bull ** BALCO,” (9918) or Impor ted, “ ROMEO,” win- 
ner of the first Prize at serategn. 3 in 1853; and also at Ameri- 
can Institute the same year 

The young Bulls and Bull Calves, are some of them from 
imported Cows, and sired in England ; and others are sired 
by the imported Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the 
first Prize at pee ick the past year, ds a two year old. 

Also, about 10 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, 
sired by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calve ree sired by my imported 
first Prize Bull, FRANK QUARTLY, ona several of them 
from imported Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to 
FRANK QUARTLY. Also 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows; and several 

oung Suffolk and Essex Boars. Also, 2 South-down Rams, 
ogee direct from Jonas Webb; and 6 Yearling Rams, all 

by me, from Stock on both sides, imported from Jonas 
Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded by Mail if desired. 

All Animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR in the 
City of New-York, free of expense to the purchaser. The 
Devons are at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to which 
place I will take persons both to and from. 

MY FRIEND MR. N. J. BECAR, who is interested in sev- 
eral of my Importations, will also sell about 10 head of Short- 
Horns, consisting of 4 young Bulls, and 5 or 6 Females. His 
young Bulls arealso several of them from imported Cows, and 
sired by the LORD OF ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) ond. A — 
brated first Prize Impor ted Bull ROMEO. Mr. B 's Cow 

and Heifers are in Calf to the imported Bull, MARQUIS OF 
CARRABAS, (12789.)_ Mr. Becar can be seen at his Store, No. 
187 Broadway, New-York, at which place he will make arrange- 
ments to go to his Farm, at a Long Island. His 
animals will be entered in the same Catalogue with mine, 
which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all 
cases made at the same time, and are of equal merit. except- 
ing that I have more in number. L. RRIS. 

Bi Terms, Cash on delivery. : 

farch 16th, 1854, 29-37 
IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 

which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 


the mail. Price 25 cents. 
12-tf. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE ; ALSO BRAMA 
Pootras and Malay fowl: 100 pairs assorted for sale, Alse 
Brahma Pootra White Shanghai Eggs, at $5 per dozen; Black 
and Buff Shanghai Eggs, $3 per doz, They also have for sale 
Trees and Plants, Or gery r wis Povey ang — Vines. 
talogue furnished. A mail (post pa 0 
— mae! GEO. S NYDER & CO., 


27-35 mnineveoke Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
WILLARD FELT, | NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 
V Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 


CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 
0.3 PARK ROW, and No. 3 ANN STREET, HAVE RE- - 
cently, ublished new editions of the following books : 
ORTON’S SCIENTIFIC AGRICULT 
Seiataiin of Scicntifie Agriculture, or the Cnescean between 
Science and the Art of Practical — Prize Essay of the 
New-York State Agricultural Society y John P. Norton, 


1. A. 
CATECHISM OF er oa CHEMISTRY AND © 
By James F. W. Johnston. With an Introduction by John P. 
26-29—31-33 























Norton. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 




















OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NURSERY, THE 
MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. SD re ee eA Dieta! aie | _WACHUSETT GARDEN AND ; 
HIS INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, | plants of the White fruited Blackberry. For sale also a large EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAF PRO 
N. J., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 


New-York, on the Morris and -Essex railroad; the cars leav- 
ing New- York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the lastsix years.. There will be a vacancy for a few 
more pupils in April. 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Further artiontert. and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to A. SEELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 

essrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, = 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-¢' 


‘MUSQUIT ‘GRASS, 
be» TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter, This has proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet yyy at the South, and is 


invaluable to the planter. Fer eal sa 
RI HARD eTERS, Atlanta, Ga., 


189 and 191 Water 8t., NY Y. 








also by 
27-tf 


VALUABLE PLANTS 
Fer THE GARDEN, NURSERY, GREEN-HOUSE AND 
‘A 


Pleasure Grounds. Carriage paid to Boston. b 

TSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., offers for 
sale a very complete collection of plants of every description, 
including all those of recent introduction. Catalo — gra- 
tis, and post-paid on receipt of a postage stamp. sual dis- 
counts to trade. 

Dwarf and Standard fruits of the very best sorts. 

200,000 APPLE, PEAR, Cherry, Quince, (Angers,) Mahaleb 
and Paradise Stoc 

CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, Rhubarb, 
&c.; Asparagus, Needham’s New White Blackberry, High: 
Bush cultivated Blackberry. 

STRAWBERRIES, the finest collection in the country, in 
nearly a hundred wessetion, including every novelty of for- 
eign or native produc 

IONS OF BEST FR 


Shrubs, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
for the Avenue, Lawn, Cemetery and Street, in great variety, 
including many novelties. Weigelia Amabilis, (new yellow.) 
$1. Deutzia Srnei. | as. ) $1. Spirea Callosa, (new,) $1 50. 
Pyrus umbilicata ro: 

NORWAY SPRUCE, SILVER FIR, Austrian Pine, 
Scotch Fir, Arbor Vite of sorts, Scotch Larch, &c., with vari- 
eties. of Deciduous Trees, suitable for nurseries or belts, &c., 
worth from $10 to $20 per 1000. 

A very large and fine collection of new and striking varie- 
ties, recently imported, of Verbenas, Fuchsias, Daisy-flow- 
ered Chrysanthemums, (100 var..) Salvias, Heliotropes, Scar- 
let Geraniums, Petunias, Roses, Double-Quilled Belgian 
Daisies, Lantanas, Carnations, Dahlias, Cupheas, Achimenes, 
Gesneras, Gloxinias, Cinerarias, including the best foreign 
novelties for 185 

Fine named collections of Iris, Phlox, Viola, Lobelia, Sedum, 
Potentilla, Campanula, Polyanthus, Hollyhock, Pansy, &¢c 
Japan Lilies, Gladiolus, Tiger flowers, Tuberoses, &. Oxalis 
Depart, fine for edging and bedding, $10 per 1000, 

(2 Catalogues now ready. 26-33 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for a years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and West. 

It is composed of crushed or ground bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
—_ diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 

and one and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 

one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


RUIT and Ornamental Trees and 





Guat is suited to any-soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

For sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 lbs. ee. 
Ro charge for packages. All bags will be branded “C. B. 

. No. 1 Super eupay of Lime.” 

Pk RUVIAN GUANO of best quali ity. 

ne and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of al 
FIELD and — SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown ane imp 

THE A MERICAN. AGRICULTURIST—weekly, #1 per vol- 
— veneer! a yea 

For sale at R. XLLEN'S Agricultural Warehouse and 
seed Store, 189 and riot Water street, New-York. 25-tf 





TKINS’ SELF- RAKING. REAPER.—40 of these machines | 


were used last harvest in grass or grain or both, with al- 
most uniformly good success. in nine different States and 
Canada. TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, including two at the 
Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) were awarded it 
at the autumn exhibitions. I am building only 300, which 
are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also build a few. {7 Early orders necessary to 
insure a reaper. 

Price at Chicago $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfuily, and another for $50, 
payable Ist December next with interest. Or $160 cash in ad- 
vance. Warranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

§@~ Agents properly recommended, wanted throughout the 
country. Experienced agents preferred. It is important 
this year to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the 
difficulties as well as successes of the reaper, mated a to post: 
paid applications. 

* Prairie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb. ti a 


ARDENER FOR THE "GREEN-HOUSE “AND GRAPE- 

House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is experi- 

enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 
the United States. None need apply except fully qualified. 
22-tf ALLEN, 189 Water st. 


“GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 
EDGE, LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 
SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and Knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grating chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes; 
—— anting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 








large assortment of —_ inolenene too numerous to men- 


tion. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 








stock of small planta of the new or North River Red Antwerp 
plants, at the low price of fifteen dollars per thousand. The 
above plants all warranted. 
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0. SEYMOUR & CO., 
Bourn Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 





POUDRETTE. 

HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poud — for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 

gle barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
arrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. When 200or300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less in Serge. It is a capital manure for A gars strawberries, 
&c., and all garden vegetables. rn y letter or person- 
ally A the Lodi Sree, Pompas 


£ Cortlandt st., New-York. 


the attention of the public to their cxtomatee stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, erican 
and Ohinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &., an_exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherr; ye Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very Jaree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
+g Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, Vigor ef growth, 


‘They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR (a ty 
which has never existed in this localit; 
sig jes low, and a liberal discount ~ the trade. 


ford, Jan, 1st, 1854. 17-68 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. | 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 

an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should pececen. They are “f the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvemen 
are Machines, Pilkington’ ’3, the most approved for general 


ower- 


ne and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive ' 
y far 


presses, combining improvements which make them 
the best in use. 
Grain mills, corn and cob Ret ys ta a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved k 
Harse Powers of all kinds, kuaraniced the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace— The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. The sy are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, ‘to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Lron-Sweep Power, for one to 
saa horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
orses. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
. to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.-—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 

with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S hey gee 4 
IVE Power day ory combining improv ich 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


HIMNEY TOPS. MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Encaustic Tiles me Soors, Vases and Statuary for lawns 
and " aelaeae* &c.. for sale by 
2-32 MILLER, COATES & YOULE, 279 Pear! street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS !—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 

which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
ay eerine Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 
most beautiful manner. All kinds of Iron. Fence and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. G. MAURER, Manufacturer, 
178 William street, between Beekman — Spruce,N. Y. 2-36 


LIVERY STABLES. 


MAJORTHRUP & POST'S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
or 











ork. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
ay generally, that they have taken the five new rae ad 
rick stables, capable of holding 300 horses, directly — 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts’ to please, ope te 
receive a fair share of that’ patronage which they so strongly 
solicit. R. K. NORTHRUP, 
New-York, April 1st, 1853. 
—New wagons and harness for ‘the accommodation of 
their customers. 1-344 
ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and Third 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 1-40 


MACHINERY, PATENTS, &e. 


RON AND ‘STEEL. —SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO. 
Sheffield, warranted Cast Steel. 

















New-York, .F. Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, J.B. Ta 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E, Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 








make them by far the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with correspond + horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
SOOT ERY PLOWS—Nos. 1014, 1114, 1212, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 191g, 20, Al, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, aes AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &c.. of all size 
1-tf R. L. ALLEN, “189 and 191 Water street. 


FERTILIZERS. 


ERUVIAN GUANO, —First _auality ‘of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in s 
R.L, A "ALLEN. “189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 
nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfull mete of 
the best materials, and for sale at lowest rates, by HASK 
MERRICK & BULL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole: 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANGES ‘AND HEATERS. ae AM. NOW PREPARED ‘TO 
supply those win want ofa Cooking Range with one that 
is not only 1, but more conveniences for 
boiling, baking. &c., than any other, in use. a. < the Etna 
Heater, for re houses of any size. App + Bed 

2-40 McPHERSON, No. 233% ater street. 


PSs ke Boers AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Ni celles. ae a. and Fishing-tackle, consisting of Limerick 
and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other A 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; Flax. 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and able laid 
Lines ; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Lines Single for use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells; Double- 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; § Spoon Bait; Squids; Multi- 
plying and Plain Reels, a. Artificial oe alking-cane 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail "Needles; Pack 
and Willsher’s ‘superior Sharps and Between Needles, &e. 
Chea bee scam My bee ~ to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
New- N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended = 2-40 























HORSE MARKETS. 


ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, West side of Third Avenue, N. Y. 
-34 A. 8. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of —e Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F. & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1-38 





HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
bbls. eckerel, first quality, 3000 Small Packa, = 
Mackerel, 300 bbls, New Sh had, 500 half 3 Shad 1000_bbls. 
Herring, 300 halfs New ye nig, 1000 Cg New-Dried 
fish, 500 Jars New Anchovies, New 
2000 Boxes New Smoked at how ly 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Ke 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, gi New Si 
White-Fish, a For sale Trout, Dun-Fish, &c. 
by NELSON ‘WELLS & CO., 
81 Dey Wiaeuk between Washington and West. 
May nes “ New-York. 
WELLS. 1-52 


Halibut, 








HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE. —THIS Is AN ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER'S Ladies’ 
ng Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 





air-dress- 
2 48 





HORTICULTURAL. 


NRUIT AND “ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.- — 
Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, } fotos f and Orchard, with all the_recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Orne and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 


planting | is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Cplony 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 





8. H. WOOD. 

EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 

Grass; Orchard Grass; ; Bay Grass ; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Cabbage; Beet: pong Onions; 
Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust, an nd 
all other kinds of "field and garden seeds. Also Rhubarb Roots ; 
Asparagus Plante, &c. R. L, ALLEN, 

and 191 Water street. 


STOCK. 


MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock for 

the past twenty years, I offer my services to my —— to 
procure it of the best and eat reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all — desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make selections. rly in 
gucust or September is the "best time to purchase for the 


Short Horn or Durham cattle,Devons, Herefords, F crete a 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Co 

Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton odin 
the Southdown. Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
ish, and French Mer: 

The public should ies on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are palmed off upon the unsuspecting 
and ignorant, which are spurious. 

1-tf A.B . Nos, 189 and 191 Water street. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 

in sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
mark the envelope, Registered by 2 

Back Numbers are usually kept on hand, and when a sub- 
acription is sent without naming any date for commencing, 
the back numbers from the beginning of the current volume 
will be sent, unless as sometimes happens, an unusual rush 
of subscribers has exhausted the supply. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bil] is usually sent in the last number. 

In writing, always give the Post-office (instead of the town) 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
4 written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 
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Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculiwrist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculiurist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine, one yearfor - -  $¢400 
“ Putnam’s do Wie Sle Sele ie 
" Knickerbocker do - 400 
“ Eclectic do do 6 00 
“ Littel’s Living Age do- - - 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - - .- 3 50 


“  Dickens’s Household Words wt eag 
Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


———_——__ —_—_—=___=_=== 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


—___—__——__—> 666 ¢——____—_____ 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 

plete index. 

At is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 

wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly yol. 

ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, dc, thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alore to the irresponsible extracts in a “ farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will ict depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. Attey,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orange Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul 


tural chemist. : 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Attey, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wa. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parver, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers. 
All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom ean handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 
THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four CENTS a 
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